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OCIAL psychology may profitably adapt to its own uses the 

knowledge of abnormal behavior possessed by the psycho- 

pathologist. There is much group behavior which shows 
a lack of adjustment to social situations very similar to that of 
certain neuroses. Without entering upon the discussion of the 
question of the therapeutic value of the Freudian method of 
psychoanalysis, it is safe to say that we are greatly indebted to 
Freud for such knowledge as we possess concerning the de- 
terminants of many well recognized types of individual mal- 
adjustment to environment. Much of Freud’s terminology has 
met with severe criticism at the hands of psychologists whose 
training has been confined to the laboratory. Some of his basic 
concepts, notably that of the unconscious, have likewise become 
controversial subjects among psychologists. But from a prag- 
matist point of view, the unconscious is at any rate a most valu- 
able fiction, an assumption which throws light upon many mental 
phenomena. Freud’s method of tracing the causal connections 
between symptoms and certain repressed, forgotten and uncon- 
scious impulses and experiences which are unacceptable to the con- 
sciousness of his patient, gives us a new insight into many forms 
of human behavior that could not be strictly termed psychopathic. 

This is especially true in the case of group behavior. The 
same unconscious mechanisms which cause the unadjusted indi- 
vidual to be out of harmony with his fellows may on occasion lead 
a group of men to forms of behavior which are in the true sense 
anti-social. The term ‘‘anti-social’’ is somewhat ambiguous: In 
one sense any reaction to the human beings in one’s environment 
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is social behavior, and anti-social behavior is that in which human 
fellowship plays no part, being present neither in the stimulus 
nor as a factor which modifies the mode of response. If we ex- 
clude certain very simple reflexes, it is doubtful if there is anti- 
social behavior in this sense. Certainly most so-called egoistic 
actions have social significance, since the imagery through which 
the ego urge operates is socially acquired. In a second sense, 
the true sense, the term ‘‘anti-social’’ denotes those modes of 
behavior in which there is a failure in mutual adjustment. The 
paranoiac’s delusion of grandeur, though the imagery which his 
wish fancy assumes involves factors of a social nature, is anti- 
social in the sense that the behavior which is motivated by his wish 
fancy fails to bring him into harmonious relationships with his 
neighbors. Psychopathology finds in such behavior a criterion 
by which the normal may be distinguished from the abnormal. 
Now unless we are content to regard any sort of social rela- 
tionship as a norm, it would seem that we are justified in apply- 
ing to groups of men the same criteria that are used to determine 
whether an individual is adjusted or unadjusted. There are many 
instances where the behavior of a group results in serious mal- 
adjustment toward the community as a whole. We do not hesitate 
to say that certain popular ideas are ‘‘crazy’’, or that the crowd 
on certain occasions ‘‘has lost its head’’, is ‘‘swept away by pas- 
sion’’, is ‘“‘hysterical’’. Thoughtful men know how little confi- 
dence may be placed in rumor and propaganda. When thousands 
of people visit the scene of a gruesome murder and carry away 
for souvenirs everything that is loose, even the newspapers speak 
of such behavior as an exhibition of ‘‘morbid curiosity’’. Spas- 
modic reform movements are declared ‘‘quixotic’’. Strikes are 
condemned because the behavior of those who participate in them 
frequently shows no ‘‘concern for the public’’. Revolutionary 
groups are said to be ‘‘intoxicated’’. Race riots and lynching 
mobs are regarded as ‘‘insane attacks upon law and order’’. 
Men with common sense have long regarded such phenomena 
as these as epidemic mental affections. Thus, I think, we may 
fairly say that there is a generally recognized distinction between 
that social behavior which results in satisfactory adjustment and 
that which fails in this respect. To be sure, the social situation 
taken as a whole is never altogether satisfactory. There is always 
an element of struggle among the various factions, parties, cults, 
sects, or classes in the community. Each struggling group aspires 
to increased power and prestige, looks upon its imaginary future 
supremacy as a sort of millenium, and watches its rivals, 
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jealously regarding any expression of their will to power as a 
social menace. Nevertheless, there are recognized modes of ad- 
justment between these rival groups which all codperate in impos- 
ing upon a common rival and without which there could be between 
the factions in the community no social peace or stability. These 
recognized forms of behavior are the social controls which con- 
stitute any community a society. And it is by creating an 
abnormal social environment in which the indulgence in behavior 
of the sort inhibited by general social control is possible that a 
group becomes a crowd. 

Not every group is a crowd, in the psychological sense of the 
term. Popularly speaking, a crowd is a multitude. There are 
writers who use the word crowd to denote the many, the mass, 
the common people, the rabble as distinguished from the superior 
few. Such writers tell us that the crowd is fickle, irresponsible, 
ignorant, easily swayed by oracularly uttered half-truths; incap- 
able of discrimination, self-criticism or tolerance; given to en- 
thusiasm and uncontrolled by reason. In other words, the crowd 
is the vulgus, the men in the street, the ‘‘lower classes’’. On the 
other hand, democrats are inclined to idealize the ‘‘crowd’’, and 
dwell upon its possibilities for good. But whether one hold the 
crowd in contempt or in good opinion is usually a mere class 
prejudice. 

Le Bon, to whom I believe we are indebted for the first serious 
attempt to understand the psychology of the crowd as a special 
subject of study, started out with such a social prejudice. To his 
mind, also, the demos was a dreadful sort of conglomerate beast 
which might unless held in check destroy the social order in an 
orgy of revolution. But in the effort to learn just what are the 
mental habits of this animal, Le Bon saw that almost any group, 
large or small, could at times act and think as a crowd. Thus 
crowd mentality was something which might happen to a group 
of people under certain conditions. The mere fact of their being 
present in large numbers was not enough to make them a crowd. 
Thus with Le Bon the psychology of the crowd becomes a study 
of those traits which are sometimes manifest in groups. The 
problem of the crowd becomes that of distinguishing crowd be- 
havior from other forms of reaction to social situations. Le Bon 
thought that when a group became a crowd a sort of mysterious 


| ‘‘eollective mind’’ was created. Like Jung recently,—if I under- 


stand Jung correctly,—he held that personality was a sort of 
principle of individuation, a conscious achievement which existed 
over or alongside of a ‘‘subconscious’’ principle which was com- 
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mon to us all and identical. This common humanity, Le Bon 
thought, consisted of certain reflexes and animal impulses which 
exist chiefly ‘‘in the spinal cord’’. Intellect therefore, has nothing 
to do with it. 

When a group becomes a crowd, according to Le Bon, there is 
a stripping off of the layer of conscious personality along with 
all higher mental faculties. Hence the individual in the crowd 
descends several rungs in the ladder of civilization. He becomes 
more of an automaton. He is more a creature whose actions are 
governed by imitation and suggestion. He becomes at once credu- 
lous, passionate and irresponsible. All this results from the fact 
that the individual merges himself in an anonymous and 
impersonal whole. 

We need not pause to discuss Le Bon’s theory; it is rather old 
fashioned to-day, although much of it persists in different 
terminology in the writings of Trotter, McDougall and Jung. The 
point is that Le Bon, fanciful as his explanation may have been, 
was on the right track. He saw that the behavior of crowds is a 
special phenomenon of social psychology; that the thought and 
behavior of people in a crowd is different from that which we find 
in their ordinary social relationships. On this point Le Bon’s 
thinking was essentially empirical. The facts of behavior justify 
such a distinction and without it, it is difficult to see how a social 
psychology can be very significant. 

Let one who has a knowledge of psychopathology watch a mob 
in the making, listen to its orators, talk with men who are about 
to go out on a strike or have watched with sympathy the lynching 
of a negro, or let him study a movement like the communist party, 
prohibition, or a nation at war, or a religious revival; let him 
watch carefully a large popular audience and he will see men 
whose behavior has on the whole shown the customary adapta- 
tions to real situations, suddenly manifest symptoms which in an 
isolated individual he would at once recognize as compulsive or 
even paranoiac. 

I give as an illustration an episode in the political history of 
New York City. In the fall of 1917, Mr. John P. Mitchel was 
candidate for reélection to the office of mayor. During his term 
in office, he had brought upon himself the bitter antipathy of 
certain religious groups as a result of a series of investigations 
into the management of certain charitable institutions. Moreover, 
Mr. Mitchel had given evidence that he favored America’s 
entrance into the World War, and as the candidate of the fusion 
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party he had the support of those elements in the community 
which the man in the street calls ‘‘highbrow’’. 

Now on none of these counts could the opposition make a public 
attack upon the Mayor. Although the matters to which I have 
referred were the real issues in the campaign, the main point of 
attack was made with an issue which at first sight appears 
irrelevant and insignificant. The opposition candidate attacked 
the educational policies of the administration, and the popular 
response was overwhelming. Because it was found that the school 
buildings in certain districts were overcrowded, while at the same 
time these buildings were only used one-half of their capacity, 
the Board of Education with approval of the Mayor, sent to Gary, 
Indiana, and brought to New York a man who had established 
there a system which appeared to be both economical and in 
accord with contemporary educational psychology. About thirty 
schools had been organized by the fall of 1917, and the news- 
papers had given these schools the name ‘‘Gary Schools’’. The 
word Gary suggested the United States Steel Corporation, and 
steel meant munitions, and munitions meant war. Moreover, the 
newer educational methods were associated with the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, and the name 
Rockefeller meant big business, capitalism. The Gary School 
issue was therefore an issue between designing capitalists and 
honest labor. In some of these schools, little shops were estab- 
lished in order that pupils might learn by doing. What purpose 
could such shops have but that of training nonunion workers who 
might therefore be able to take the places of union men if they 
should strike for their rights? 

Here we have two phenomena which are known to psycho- 
pathologists—substitution and rationalization. The Gary School 
because of certain unconscious associations with the war, and also 
with the inferiority complex which the working classes feel when 
they compare their lot with that of the rich and the educated, was 
substituted for the real objects of resentment, since the latter 
could not be openly expressed. Again, the thought processes 
through which the evils of the ‘‘Gary Schools’’ were elaborated 
were mechanisms by which the opposition to our entrance into the 
war, and other things which the Mayor represented, could be made 
to appear as justifiable opposition to ‘‘wicked capitalists.’’ 

All the elements which disliked the Mayor for reasons which 
they could not consciously and openly express, could now express 
their dislike in the form of dislike of the ‘‘Steel Trust’’ and the 
Rockefellers, who were ostensibly plotting to corrupt the very 
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foundation of this free republic, the public school. A city-wide 
crowd was formed. Facts no longer counted. Those who tried 
to state the facts of the case were suspected of being ‘“bought up’’ 
by the Rockefellers and the Steel Magnates. Violent hostility 
was manifested toward the entire educational system. School 
children were induced to ‘‘go on strike’’ against the evil system. 
I saw mobs of them, aided by their elders, all over New York, 
in districts where there was not a ‘‘Gary School’’ within 
five miles. Speakers who tried to tell the parents of the 
children that there were no Gary Schools near them were attacked 
on the streets and driven off. Men, thousands of them, who had 
never before shown the slightest interest in public education, 
amongst whom for three years the Gary Schools had existed with- 
out attracting their attention, suddenly became excited. The 
‘‘little red school house,’’—a piece of imagery borrowed from 
rural communities which were wholly foreign to the experience 
of the city proletariat,—suddenly became an ideal. Men were 
ready to fight for it, as they were for the sacredness of their 
mothers. They suddenly discovered that they wanted ‘‘old- 
fashioned’’ education, the kind that had produced Abraham 
Lincoln. They were ‘‘down on experts’’ and on ‘‘new-fangled 
ideas’’ and ‘‘wealthy foundations.’’ After promising the crowd 
that the day after he was elected ‘‘all the trains leaving New York 
City would be crowded with experts seeking employment else. 
where,’’ Judge Hylan was elected Mayor by the largest majority 
that anyone had ever received in the history of the city. When 
the election returns began to come in on the night of the election, 
the streets were literally filled with a shouting, ecstatic crowd, 
comparable only to that which we witnessed on Armistice Day. 
One would have thought that society had been redeemed. 

Consciously, the elation was joy in the triumph of democracy 
over plotting capitalists and their alleged retainers. Uncon- 
sciously, it was joy over a victorious expression of opposition to 
our entering the war, over the apparent vindication of religious 
organizations whose charities had been subject to ridicule, over 
the victory of ‘‘low brows’’ over experts,—‘‘high brows’’. The 
man in the street had elected to a great office a man like unto him- 
self; he had showed the rich and the cultured ‘‘where they got 
off’’, and in the victory of one who represented himself, he felt 
that he too was triumphant over that element in the community 
which had caused him to feel himself inferior. 

Here we have a protest against the feeling of inferiority, 
mechanism of compensation, also a mechanism of escape through 
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disguised forms, of impulses which were in conflict with con- 
sciously accepted social ideals. This illustration is typical of 
crowd behavior in all its forms. If we had space within the 
limitations of this paper, I could show that most of our political 
behavior, our social reform, our industrial class struggle, our 
religious revivals, our patriotism, and morality, are determined 
by psychic mechanisms which are very similar to those which 
brought about the defeat of Mr. Mitchel. 

Wherever the crowd mind takes possession of a group of men, 
there is an all-or-none type of reaction, in which all sensible dis- 
crimination and third alternatives are brushed aside, and every- 
thing is just ‘‘utterly utter’’—wholly good or wholly bad. 
Always the true motive of group behavior is disguised. Always 
there is a propaganda of rationalization by means of which the 
unconscious motives are made to appear as devotion to lofty 
patriotic and moral principles. Always there is a disturbance 
of the function of the real, so that the situation reacted to is 
turned into a fictitious issue of some sort and the plain facts of 
the case are denied or ignored. Always certain repressed im- 
pulses find, through what I call justification mechanisms, an 
escape from social control. Always there is an egomania which 
is at bottom a protest against the feeling of inferiority. Always 
there is manifest an impulse toward hostile behavior, generally 
disguised as the vindication of some moral principle. Commonly 
one sees what psychopathologists call ‘‘projection’’,—an accusa- 
tion of the prospective victim of crowd hatred of the very motives 
which impel the crowd itself. 

Freud has shown us that social control is a severe repressive 
foree. Tendencies in the individual psyche, which are in con- 
flict with its requirements, are unacceptable to his consciousness. 
They are ‘‘repressed’’ into the unconscious, automatically forgot- 
ten for the purpose of self-appreciation. In the unconscious, or 
unattended, these repressed impulses continue to make their 
presence felt, not however for what they are, but in disguised 
form. Hence between the latent content of the dream and its 
manifest content the censor is imposed. The dream is therefore a 
disguised symbolic expression of a wish fancy which is egoistic 
and anti-social, and the symptoms of the neuroses and the psy- 
choses may be said to be likewise disguised expressions of 
repressed wishes. 

The psychopathic patient takes the solitary course in his 
effort to solve the conflict between his unconscious impulses and 
the conscious picture of himself which he has acquired in social 
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experience. He strives to save that picture by disguising the 
significance of those impulses which are in conflict with it. 

Now suppose that there were a group of persons who upon 
occasion found that they were impelled to action which was in 
conflict with social control ideas. Suppose they were all simul- 
taneously impelled to give expression to some protest against the 
feeling of inferiority or to carry out some deed of violence. If a 
sort of unconscious conspiracy could be entered into so that the 
forms of social control which we customarily impose upon one 
another, could be modified in such a way that the anti-social be- 
havior could appear to be conformity to principle, then, obviously, 
each might permit his fellows to perform the anti-social deed 
with the tacit assumption that they would also approve it in his 
own behavior, and if principle could be so twisted as to become a 
plausible justification for such behavior, all present could indulge 
themselves with mutual and hence, self-approval. We should 
have a mob, and all mobs however murderous, revolutionary or 
destructive, believe that their behavior is a vindication of some 
universal principle. A fictitious, temporary social environment is 
created in which anti-social behavior appears to be social. This 
pseudo-social environment is made possible by the concentration 
of attention upon those great generalizations which are really the 
forms of rationalization for the forbidden wish. Crowd thinking 
seizes upon certain general principles and in the sequestered 
social environment it creates, makes them into justification 
mechanisms for the use of the repressed wishes of those present. 
This is why all propaganda takes on the appearance of virtuous 
devotion to abstract moral ideas. All demagogues and mob 
orators therefore speak platitudes because they thus easily catch 
the attention of all present and stir up the fewest resistances 
while at the same time they are using their platitudes as justifica- 
tions for certain unconscious wishes of their hearers. 

Thus the lynching mob is concerned only with vindicating 
female chastity, the patriotic mob with resisting foreign aggres- 
sion, the reformist mob with saving the community from vice, the 
revolutionary mob with establishing social justice. It is interest- 
ing that with all such mobs the behavior of the group reveals the 
fact that the professed motive was only an irrelevant plausibility. 
The lynching mob forgets about chastity in the fun of killing its 
victim with moral approval; the reformist mob begins to dis- 
integrate after its quixotic legislative triumph; the patriotic mob 
after overthrowing the foreign aggressor, adopts his tyrannical 
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customs; the revolutionary mob abandons ‘‘social justice’’ in 
the hour of its triumph and sets up a dictatorship of its own. 

Normally a man after participating in mob behavior ‘‘comes 
to,’’ that is, the pseudo-social situation passes away, the normal 
social controls return and he sees his conduct in the light of his 
wider social habits. But in cases where there is a permanently 
unconscious interest which draws men together, the crowd mecha- 
nism may continue to operate for years and we have a crowd even 
though the members of the crowd are widely diffused and are only 
held together through such means as the press, occasional meet- 
ings, or the common acceptance of certain cult beliefs. These cult 
beliefs are at bottom only rationalizations of wishes and of hypo- 
thetical situations which if ever realized would turn any crowd 
into an ordinary mob. The crowd differs from the mob therefore 
only in the fact that the former is hypothetical and potential; the 
latter does the thing, and gets it out of its system. 

There are three characteristics of the crowd mind, which so far 
as I can discover, are uniformly present, and these traits are 
interesting psychologically, first, because I think they help the 
student of society to distinguish the crowd from normal forms of 
social behavior, and second because they are strikingly analogous 
to the symptoms of paranoia, and are doubtless the outgrowth of 
similar unconscious mechanisms. 

There is first the closed system of ideas which the crowd 
professes and which it substitutes for the facts of experience. 
With the paranoiac patient, this is symptomatic. It is his delu- 
sional system, his ideal world in which he takes refuge from the 
real, and in which he finds a fictitious reality that is more congenial 
to his ego than is the world of fact. 

The crowd likewise has its fixed ideas, its propaganda, its 
dogma, its creed. It will not permit these ideas to be changed or 
modified by fact. To the crowd its ‘‘truth’’ is not a matter of 
hypothesis which is to be verified in experience, it is a matter of 
principle which the crowd proposes to vindicate and thus humiliate 
its enemies. The crowd’s truth is always a priori truth, any 
modification of which is regarded as an act of disloyalty to the 
group. And the vindication of the crowd’s principle is not to be 
achieved by research and experimentation, but by the power of 
numbers or of direct action. The vindication is but the symbol 
of the crowd’s own prospective victory and the whole system of 
crowd ideas is but the rationalization of its wish to do something 
which society inhibits. 

The paranoiac along with certain other psychopathic patients 
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commonly has a delusion of grandeur. Psychopathology in recent 
years has had much to say about delusional systems of this nature. 
It is not necessary here to dwell upon the etiology of such delu- 
sions in narcissistic and autoerotic fixations. For the social psy- 
chologist it is sufficient that almost any sort of inferiority may 
give rise to a protest of some sort, or ideal compensation. The 
crowd is a great face-saving device. It helps men preserve their 
self-appreciation. The sense that one is a member of a like- 
minded multitude brings both consolation and a feeling of poten- 
tial power through collective effort. And praise of the crowd to 
which one belongs is unconscious self-flattery. Moreover, the 
crowd commonly professes high moral motives-—even in its basest 
actions. Hence one’s crowd is the fellowship of the good, and the 
consummation of its egoism, its proposed self-vindication and 
triumph is pictured as the salvation of society. It is a great thing 
to be able to find that one’s fellows approve that in him which is 
socially taboo, that together they may translate their own imagined 
rights into universal righteousness, 

Thus in a crowd men will perform acts of exhibition, as for 
instance, marching in a parade dressed in fancy regalia when they 
would be too modest to do such things alone. And the group may 
claim a superiority for all its members which they could not claim 
for themselves. The Jews are God’s chosen people; the Ku Klux 
Klan are the finest patriots; the Catholics are the true church of 
Christ ; the Presbyterians are the elect; the prohibitionists are the 
‘‘temperance people’’; America is the land of the free and the 
home of the brave; the cause of the proletariat is the cause of 
humanity; the Republican Party alone has the ability to run the 
government, and the ‘‘boosters’’ of Gopher Prairie have the 
‘*finest little city on God’s green earth’’ and all who do not think 
so are ‘‘knockers.’’ As a rule, the farther men are removed from 
those circles of wealth and power which they envy, the more they 
find themselves lacking in those qualities to which they defer and 
regard as marks of superiority, the stronger is their tendency to 
strive to keep up a fiction of superiority with the aid of their 
crowd. 

The apparent exception to this rule is to be found in the very 
lowest strata of society in which people become too dull and 
unimaginative to care about superiority of any sort. But even 
here one often finds a sort of perverse pride in squalor and 
depravity and a contempt for those who strive for beauty and 
value. Such an attitude of mind is really an attempt to discount 
and ridicule a superiority which while recognized is despaired of. 
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So that it is among this class that the most violent mob behavior 
in history is manifest. The tendency to sporadic crowd behavior 
in this class shows that our rule still applies but that with persons 
of this sort there is an inability to sustain any line of effort very 
long. 

Amongst the groups which form the strata between this lower 
element and the thin layer of real superiority at the top of society, 
the tendency to crowd behavior is most prevalent. The Ku Klux 
Klan and the prohibition movement flourish in the rural west and 
south where goodness is identified with provincial morality. The 
religious revival takes place among the lower middle class; the 
industrial riot among the proletariat, and patriotism is often 
the ‘‘last refuge of the scoundrel.’’ The crowd orator knows 
that he may always ‘‘get the crowd’’ by casting a slur upon the 
educated. In fact men simply will not consciously endure the feel- 
ing of inferiority; against it they fabricate various fictions of self- 
importance and one of the elemental functions of the crowd is to 
sustain these fictions. 

Closely associated with the psychotic delusion of grandeur is the 
delusion of persecution. The latter is a phenomenon of ‘‘projec- 
tion’’. Psychopathologists have come to regard the delusion of per- 
secution as a device by which the patient attributes his own feeling 
of hostility to the object of that feeling. It is unnecessary here for 
us to enter into a discussion of the unconscious connections be- 
tween this psychopathic egoism and feeling of hostility. It is 
enough to see that they are related symptoms in certain psychoses. 
The same is true of the crowd mind. This symptom uniformly 
appears in the behavior of crowds. Every crowd is either actually 
or potentially homicidal. The crowd’s rationalizations provide 
it with a mechanism which permits its members to indulge with a 
good conscience in acts of torture, killing and destruction. Such 
deeds are the first impulse of the mob. Someone has said that 
the electorate does not vote for its candidate, but against the 
candidate of the opposition. Crowd patriotism, even when no 
national enemy is visible, inevitably glories in thoughts of war. 
The crowd orator seldom fails to delight his hearers by abusing 
some one. Socialists are always pointing to the sufferings of 
the poor to justify their hatred of capitalists, a hatred which 
emanates from envy. I once asked a large audience composed 
chiefly of radicals whether it was not true that their ideal of the 
codperative commonwealth was at bottom a rationalization the 
function of which was to justify their will to destroy in the moment 
of revolutionary mass action. I suggested that each ask himself 
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how much he really wanted the codperative commonwealth, 
whether he would be as enthusiastic a radical if he felt that the 
ideal social order was to come, as Bellamy suggested, peacefully, 
without the killing of anyone, without struggle, without a triumph 
of any party over anyone. To their own amazement they all 
laughed. Even the church when it becomes a crowd becomes the 
church militant, and has upon its record a long list of persecutions. 
A psychological connection between this hostility and the feelings 
of inferiority which gives rise to the crowd’s egoism, is seen in the 
uniform tendency of propaganda to caricature those who 
challenge the crowd’s fictions of superiority. It is seen again in 
race riots. It is significant that the mobs which kill and burn 
negroes are composed chiefly of that element of the white race 
which is socially nearest the status of the negro, and habitually 
saves its face by the fiction that at least its members are ‘‘ better 
than niggers’’. As long as negroes are cringing and obsequious 
in the presence of men of this type all is well. But let a few 
negroes acquire wealth or education or let an occasional superior 
negro be treated with respect by those of the white race to whom 
the lower stratum has to defer, and their fiction of superiority 
is destroyed. It must be reéstablished by the destruction of the 
object which challenges it. But this homicidal wish must wait 
for a moral justification. The moment a negro commits a crime, 
or is believed to have done so, such a justification is provided. 
The colored population may then be massacred. The wish fancy 
appears in consciousness as a determination to keep an alleged 
dangerous and criminal race in its place. 

Much anti-semitic prejudice is motivated in this same way, 
also the opposition of agrarians to the ‘‘ wicked metropolis’’. Our 
quixotic episodes of moral reform are manifestations of similar 
wish fancies. Consciously such reform movements appear to be 
a hunger and thirst after righteousness. Unconsciously the 
righteousness is but a justification mechanism for the escape of 
the wish to denounce, attack, exterminate someone, and do it in 
the name of morality. Even the crowds which flock to baseball 
games show that the hostile wish exists in them. It is no mere 
accident that most of the games men love are played by hitting 
something with a club, and are interesting because they present a 
matched contest. The contest is a sublimated fight. As army 
officers say, ‘‘ You know, war is the greatest game in the world.”’ 

Thus we have three characteristics of crowd behavior which 
are so symptomatic that they may be used empirically to dis- 
tinguish the crowd from normal forms of social behavior. When 
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a group manifests a collective egoism, when it shows homicidal 
tendencies, and when it justifies the escape of these two wish 
fancies by a closed system of platitudinous ideas, a creed, a dogma, 
a propaganda, the function of which is to rationalize its behavior 
and make its real motives appear like devotion to ideal ends, we 
have a crowd. 

I have left out of this discussion any reference to rumor and 
panic; the former because it is a phenomenon of the rationaliza- 
tion which we have discussed, and the latter because it does not 
appear as a uniform characteristic of the behavior of crowds. 
Panic is a manifestation of terror and it would seem that it makes 
its appearance when a pseudo-social environment is created which 
removes the customary inhibition to cowardice, in much the same 
way that the homicidal wish appears when the crowd removes the 
social inhibition to that sort of behavior. 

The mechanisms of crowd behavior are therefore devices for 
creating a pseudo-social environment in which certain repressed 
wishes may escape from control. Crowd behavior grows out of 
inner conflicts between forms of social control which are con- 
sciously assented to, and those human traits which are unac- 
ceptable to consciousness. Such behavior cannot be regarded as 
the solution of problems which arise in the world of objects. It 
is not the finding of the unknown means toward desired ends 
with which the organisms may so intervene in the course of events 
that better adaptations are secured to environmental situations. 
Crowd thinking is a philosophy of ‘‘as if’’; it is a disturbance of 
the function of the real. It substitutes fictions for fact. The true 
social situation is ignored and one is created in imagination which 
is congenial to the fancy of the repressed wish. The fact that 
this fictitious social reality appears simultaneously to the con- 
sciousness of a number of people makes possible a sort of con- 
certed action within the sequestered social situation so created, 
but the behavior of the crowd as a whole is in conflict with the 
social as such. The behavior of the crowd is therefore a sort of 
coincident somnambulism, in which the dream may be acted out 
so long as dissociation continues. 

The normally social consists of acquired habits of mutual 
adjustment. People exist permanently in one another’s environ- 
ment. Certain habits of behaving together inevitably arise. One 
may adjust himself to his environment only if that environment 
has a degree of stability and regularity. Hence men necessarily 
reduce to some degree of predictability the conduct of one another. 
Thus there arise what Sumner called the folkways, the mores, 
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habits of language, custom and law, the function of which is to 
secure mutual adjustment. The habits so engendered are not 
necessarily wise adaptations of means to ends. Nor are the ad- 
justments so achieved ever equally satisfactory to all concerned. 
Many social forms of behavior are themselves motivated by 
unconscious desires, but once they exist and become mutually 
recognized, they are as truly environmental as are natural objects. 
The great bulk of our behavior toward our fellows consists of 
those movements which we know they expect of us, and which we 
in turn expect of them. The sum total of the relationships so 
achieved we call society. Hence the distinction between social be- 
havior and crowd behavior is radical. The mechanisms of the 
one are designed to solve problems which lie in the relations of 
the organism to its environment. Those of the other are designed 
to solve conflicts which exist within the psyche. 

Full value is given to this distinction only if we approach the 
problem from the standpoint of psychopathology. Otherwise we 
are obliged to fall back upon such generalizations as the ‘‘group 
mind,’’ or the ‘‘instinct of the herd’’. Neither of these hypotheses 
helps us toward the solution of our problem. Social psychology 
would do well to give them up. 

The concept of the group-mind would seem to be at best only 
an analogy. If we try to conceive of any individual as distinct 
from the group in which he lives, we notice that there are certain 
similarities between his behavior and that of the other members 
of his group. Thus the likeness between the members of a group 
is conceived of as a likeness between the individual and the group 
as a whole, and as the behavior of each individual is greatly modi- 
fied by his contacts with other individuals, it is possible to think 
of much of the mental life of the individual as a social product. 
The group as such must then have certain mental qualities. So 
the student proceeds to psychologize, pointing out the similarities 
of the group to the individual. 

Now this group mind either means that there is a psychologi- 
cal entity which is exclusive of individual psyches and yet includes 
them, or it means that for certain purposes individual differences 
may be ignored and we may speak of collective behavior as the 
behavior of the collectivity. In the first case, the group mind is a 
mystical concept, and in the second it is tautological. 

Individual minds do not sum themselves up into a collective 
mind which is different from that of any other mind. As there 
are no impersonal ideas or permanently existing ideas, there can 
be no common consciousness. My thought may be about my 
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neighbor, and his about me, but taken together there is no sharing 
of thoughts or mingling of subjects and objects. My thought may 
be like my neighbor’s, also my behavior, but similarity is not 
identity. What is shared in human association is the objective 
situation which the thought or behavior is about, not the mental 
activity itself. There is no more reason for believing in a col- 
lective mind than in a collective stomach. The concept arises 
through the intellectualist habit of ascribing independent exist- 
ence to the mere fact that certain objects are alike in certain 
respects. The philosopher abstracts from the various objects that 
attribute in which they are alike, thinks of it as separate from the 
objects in which it inheres, and then in good Platonic fashion 
sticks it up behind them as if it were some higher kind of being. 

In the other sense, the concept of the group mind is mere 
tautology. Of course, there is much likeness between the indi- 
vidual and his group for the reason that each individual is in 
certain respects like his fellows, and especially so when they have 
together acquired certain similar habits of mutual adjustment. 
In the psychological sense, the group is an objective situation 
which stimulates certain responses and to which certain adjust- 
ments are made, but the objective situation as such has no mind 
or psychology of its own. The mind and the psychology which are 
ascribed to the group really belong to the several individuals in it, 
each of whom is a subject to himself and an object for the experi- 
ence of the others. Thus the psychologist may if he wishes call 
attention to the mental similarities of the individuals within the 
group, comparing in turn the behavior of each imaginary indi- 
vidual with that of the rest. He may speak of the similarity of 
behavior as a group mind, but it is difficult to see how such a con- 
cept will aid him in discoverihg the motives which impel men to 
this or that form of mutual adjustment. Neither does the con- 
cept of the group mind aid us in distinguishing the crowd from 
the normally social. Since by hypothesis the crowd must have 
its own group mind, a mind therefore within a larger group mind, 
we should still have the problem of the likenesses and differences 
of these two ‘‘minds’’, and of the relation of each to the mind of 
the individual. 

The concept of the herd instinct has played a prominent réle 
in social psychology which is rather surprising considering the 
vagueness of this concept and the ambiguous manner in which it 
is ordinarily used. Social psychologists are not unaware of the 
fact that the whole subject of instinct is as yet problematical. 
The concept has met with serious criticism from writers whose 
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points of view are as wide apart as those of Hocking and Watson. 
Few who resort to instinct in order to explain social behavior 
take the trouble to make it clear whether by instinct they mean 
an innate disposition to act and feel toward certain objects in a 
characteristic way, or mean simply an hereditary mode of 
response of the pattern reaction type. With the exception of 
the Behaviorist school, there is still much confusion between 
instinct and its affect, and as to whether instinctive behavior is 
essentially teleological. 

Much that is written about the ‘‘ gregarious instinct’’ involves 
all the confusion of the concept of instinct along with much that 
has nothing to do with instinct whatever. Trotter and his fol- 
lowers would ‘‘explain’’ almost the whole social interest as a 
manifestation of the herd instinct; ideas, institutions, sentiments 
and habits which are obviously acquired. McDougall can find no 
definite affect in connection with gregariousness. Rivers finds 
that suggestion plays a large part in it, and certain Freudians 
have difficulty in distinguishing the instinct of the herd from that 
of sex. 

If we follow Watson in holding that there is a distinction 
between instinctive behavior and those modes of response which 
are acquired, then instinct as he says is an inherited mode of 
response of the pattern reaction type. To say that an act is 
instinctive, we must be sure that the organism has inherited just 
that behavior trend. We must discover the inherited pattern and 
distinguish between that and those conditioned reflexes which 
are acquired modes of response. 

Man perhaps has the gregarious instinct, but even so it is 
deeply conditioned by tradition and habit and the effects of his 
institutional environment. If the original pattern is lost in a 
variety of deliberately cultivated habits most of which have 
originated in necessities and interests which were related to sex, 
egoism, and economic situations, we might better look for our ex- 
planation of social behavior in these habits rather than in 
gregariousness. 

To attempt to explain public opinion, as Trotter does, by call- 
ing it a manifestation of the herd instinct, is simply to read into 
the concept of gfegariousness what one wishes to discover there. 

Rivers classified the instincts teleologically, and classified as 
gregarious all those modes of behavior which served to perpetuate 
the group. Thus he brought sympathy and suggestion under this 
head. But sympathy is an emotion, and is as closely related to 
sex as to gregariousness, and suggestion is simply a means of 
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communication. The problem is not how certain impulses are 
communicated, but the content of that which is communicated. 

Here is our problem: What impulses are operative in the 
behavior of the crowd? And how do these impulses and their 
operation differ from those of normal social behavior? Obviously 
there are other motives than those of pure gregariousness at work. 
We are not told much about the behavior of a crowd when one says 
that it is a phenomenon of the herd instinet,—even though he 
seems to find in this instinct patterns of so diverse a nature as 
those of the sheep herd and those of the wolf pack. In fact, since 
by hypothesis the instinct of the herd is equally operative in the 
crowd and in the other forms of social behavior, the concept of 
the herd instinct would seem to be irrelevant if we are striving 
to discover the peculiar mechanisms of the behavior of the crowd. 

Instinct or no instinct, social situations are objects of ex- 
perience. Social forms grow out of the fact that we are in one 
another’s way. We must come to some predictable processes of 
mutual adjustment. Once our social habits are formed, they 
necessarily inhibit many impulses which if indulged, would bring 
us into conflict with our neighbors. Conflict between the organism 
and its environment is avoided, but it reappears in the uncon- 
scious as conflict between the socialized consciousness and its re- 
pressed desires. The neurotic seeks to solve the problem by 
symptoms which express the repressed wish in disguised form. 
The crowd solves it by substituting for the true social situation, a 
fictitious environment in which the moral principles of social con- 
trol are made to appear to justify the very sort of behavior that 
they normally inhibit. 





THE INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL 
By H. L. HOLLINGWORTH 
BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 


HOSE familiar with the investigations of pharmacopsy- 

chology may feel that the direct and unanalyzed effects of 

alcohol on capacity for mental and motor work are suf- 
ficiently well known to make further studies superfluous. Recent 
studies, such as those of the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution have, to be sure, gone far toward establishing the 
nature of some of these effects. They do not pretend, however, 
to have exhausted the subject, and they leave certain questions 
still unanswered. 

Thus the ingestion of alcohol in a relatively pure form may 
differ in its effects from the consumption of the same amount 
along with large quantities of other liquid, as in the use of beer 
and ale. From the practical point of view, at least, the effects of 
alcohol and the effects of aleoholic beverages are not identical. 
The present study inquires not only into the effects of alcohol, but 
into those effects when produced by the consumption in various 
amounts of a beverage of known alcoholic content. 

The Nutrition Laboratory studies, for example, have empha- 
sized the effect of alcohol on ‘‘relatively elementary neuro- 
muscular processes,’’ as a precondition for interpreting the com- 
plicated reactions. Among the conspicuous features of the results 
(Dodge and Benedict, p. 245) is that the surprisingly slight 
effects on such complicated reactions as were used in these in- 
vestigations can scarcely be interpreted in terms of the very 
striking effects produced on the simpler reflexes. 

The very fact that complex and controlled reactions were given 
little prominence or showed but slight effects in the most technical 
investigation of alcohol yet conducted is in itself sufficient justi- 
fication for a further study of just such processes. 

Further, the comparison of the effects of various drugs and 
agents on the same array of processes is in itself of scientific 
interest. In the absence of a preconceived program covering such 
a comparison, the individual investigator will on a particular 
occasion naturally use those types of reaction available to him 
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which are generally familiar, and have actually been used on 
previous occasions as measures of the influence of other agents. 

In the present instance the comparison is mainly of the effects 
of aleohol with those of caffeine, and for this reason, in part, the 
technique of an earlier caffeine investigation was for the most 
part adopted. Dodge’s objection to complex tests, namely that 
‘‘One must know whether decrease of achievement is due to 
decreased specific capacity or to fatigue of general psychological 
controls, such as interest and incentive’? may be met by pointing 
out that one does not always get decrease. Caffeine, for example, 
gives, in such doses as have been used, increase instead. If two 
drugs consistently produce opposite effects on the same set of 
complex processes, these effects must be attributed to the drug, 
and it is a mistake to reject tests which reveal them. 

It is also particularly true that if one is really interested in the 
‘‘nsychological effects’’ of a drug, as distinguished from its effects 
on the more fixed neuromuscular reactions, he will choose in the 
main those types of work which, just because of their complexity, 
we call mental. 

An interesting feature of the original Nutrition Laboratory 
program is the absence from it of any mention of interest in the 
problem of ‘‘idiosyncrasy’’ or of individual differences in sus- 
ceptibility to the effects of alcohol, except in so far as these may 
depend on previous alcohol habits. Miles has more recently re- 
ported a special study of one of the less susceptible individuals, 
being mainly interested, however, in the results from the point of 
view of the validation of technique. Our general ignorance of the 
nature and basis of these well recognized but little analyzed indi- 
vidual characteristics should become a subject of psychological 
concern. In this connection an attempt is made to study idiosyn- 
crasy in some detail. The data of several previous studies of drug 
effects are also reéxamined from the point of view of individual 
differences in susceptibility. 

The general effects of alcohol as shown in the present study, 
based on a relatively simple procedure, are similar to those 
derived by the more laborious technique of the Nutrition Labora- 
tory. The direction of the changes produced is the same, the 
effects of a wider range of experimental doses are shown and 
these effects are not absent from the complex reactions. It is 
therefore believed that in addition to the specific bearing on the 
effects of beer drinking and the comparison of the effects of 
aleohol and caffeine on the same set of processes, the present study 
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makes a supplementary contribution to the recent and more elab- 
orate investigations of the effect of alcohol in general. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that in the light of the masterly 
exposition by Dodge and Benedict of the difficulties encountered 
in the analysis or interpretation of ‘‘any specific increase or de- 
crease in the operation of an indicator,’’ no such analysis is here 
attempted. Under any circumstances, interpretation is premature 
if attempted before all the evidence is exhibited. This report 
therefore limits itself to the presentation of further evidence. 
When such terms as ‘‘improvement’’ and ‘‘gain,’’ or ‘‘impair- 
ment’’ and ‘‘loss’’ are used, these should not be taken as com- 
mitting the writer to any neurological account, such as might be 
implied by ‘‘stimulation,’’ ‘‘depression,’’ ‘‘inhibition,’’ etc. 
‘*Impairment,’’ the term most often used, is to be understood as 
meaning simply ‘‘less work accomplished,’’ or ‘‘a longer time 
taken for a given task’’ or ‘‘a lower score in the test.”’ 

In 1912 the writer reported the results of an experimental in- 
vestigation of the influence of caffeine on mental and motor ability. 
(The Influence of Caffeine on Efficiency, H. L. Hollingworth, 
Archives of Psychology, No. 22, April, 1912. The Science Press, 
New York, pp. 196.) In 1919 opportunity was afforded, in connec 
tion with other problems, to make a similar study of the effects of 
aleohol. Special interest centered upon the immediate effects of 
such amounts of alcohol as may be consumed in drinking beer. 

In general the technique of the caffeine investigation was fol- 
lowed, certain features of which were especially characteristic. 
These were, in particular, the range of performance tests, the use 
of control squads and control doses, the elimination, to a con- 
siderable extent, of practice effect before the beginning of the 
experiments, the large number of subjects, the detailed recording 
of supplementary information, record taking by experimenters 
who had no knowledge of the schedule of doses, and the variety of 
conditions under which the doses were administered. 

In certain details the technique was modified, as hereinafter 
described, but whenever the same performance tests were used the 
same procedure was followed. The result of the two investiga- 
tions are therefore comparable in respect to these tests. The 
Cancellation, Typewriting, and Reaction Time tests, used in the 
caffeine study, were not employed here. Instead of these, pulse 
records were taken and a substitution learning test and a memory 
test were introduced. A further variation consisted of the taking 
of records before and after a heavy mid-day meal, and in intro- 
ducing two experimental days on which no dose was taken. This 
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gives four main types of experimental day—the single heavy meal 
day, two blank days, one control day for each of two amounts of 
liquid, and four similar days on which the liquid contained alcohol. 
In addition there was one day on which the beer was taken over 
a long period of time totalling large amounts in the case of each 
subject. This made it possible to observe the order of appearance 
of the changes in the various performances. 

An especially valuable feature of the investigation was the 
collaboration with the writer of Professor R. S. Woodworth, Dr. 
Georgina S. Gates and Dr. F. Edith Carothers. These skilled 
psychological observers conducted all the tests and recorded all 
measurements, without at any time having direct information as 
to the nature of the dose for the day in question. Pulse records 
and Substitution records were taken by Professor Woodworth. 
Tapping, Steadiness and Coérdination by Dr. Carothers, and 
Color Naming, Opposites, and Adding, by Dr. Gates. The general 
organization of the investigation, and the schedule, preparation, 
and administration of doses was in the hands of the writer, who 
did not conduct any of the individual tests, and who is responsible 
for the presentation of the data and their interpretation. Those 
who have undertaken studies of this scope and degree of difficulty 


will appreciate the large contributions made by these collaborators 
through their function as primary observers and assistants. 


Il 


THE TEST AND MEASUREMENTS* 

Processes and activities were selected for measurement which 
as closely as possible resemble those which are grossly disturbed in 
alcoholic intoxication. By measuring the efficiency of performance 
on blank days, control days, and alcohol days, in these processes, 
such characteristic effects as may follow upon drinking various 
amounts of beer may be made out. 


1. Steadiness of Hand 
A familiar symptom of intoxication is gross tremor, trembling, 
or unsteadiness of the hand. A metal plate was provided, con- 
taining a small hole, in which the subject was required to hold 
a metal pointer, without allowing the pointer to touch the sides 
of the hole any oftener than he could help. One minute was 





_ ” Tests one to six inelusive are described in greater detail in ‘‘The Influence of 
Caffeine,’ Arch. of Psychol., No. 22, 1912. 
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allowed for each test. Each time the pointer touched the side of 
the opening an electric counter recorded. The steadier the hand 
the fewer contacts will be made and hence the smailer will be the 
score. In this way it is possible to measure in definite fashion 
the steadiness of the arm, when the hand is extended, holding the 
pointer. 
2. Codrdination of Eye and Hand 

Associated with intoxication are those pronounced disturbances 
of motor coérdination which show themselves in impaired gait, 
impaired ability to take accurate aim, to handle instruments with 
precision. To test ability in codrdination a triangular plate of 
wood was provided with metal inserts at each corner. At the 
base of each insert was an electrical connection. Touching the 
bottom of the small opening with a metal pointer completed the 
circuit and made a record on the electric counter. The subject 
was instructed to go about the triangle, counter clock wise, strik- 
ing each target as quickly as possible, and not proceeding until 
a given target was successfully struck. In this manner he went 
from target to target, striking each in turn, as rapidly as possible. 
One minute was allowed, the score consisting of the number of 
hits made in that time. Disturbances in the codrdination of the 
arm movements, of the eye movements, disturbances in the single- 


ness and accuracy of vision, and in the estimation of distance, will 
show themselves in this test by a reduced score, since the subject 
is made to fumble, misses the target, has to strike at it again until 
successful, and thus scores fewer hits in a minute. 


3. Speed of Tapping 
As a measure of the rapidity with which movements could be | 
made, each subject was required to tap with the metal pointer on 
a level metal plate, as rapidly as possible for a period of one 
minute. Each tap was recorded by the electric counter. This 
process was thus somewhat similar to the activity of a teleg- 
rapher in manipulating his keys as rapidly as possible. The score 
is the number of taps made in the time allowed. 


4. Control of the Speech Mechanism 
A familiar symptom of intoxication consists of the gross inter- 
ference in speech control which shows itself by mumbling, block- 
ing, stammering, sluggishness. In order to secure a measure of 
this type of efficiency the Woodworth-Wells Color Naming Test 
was employed. On a large card were printed 100 small squares of 
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color,—the colors red, blue, green, yellow, black, alternating in 
random order, each color thus occurring 20 times on the card. To 
name these colors as rapidly as possible, in the random order in 
which they occur, affords a very favorable opportunity for speech 
interference, stumbling, blocking, and similar disturbances in 
speech control. Each time the subject was required to name cor- 
rectly all the colors, the time required for this correct performance 
being measured by means of a stop watch recording in fifth- 
seconds. Whenever a color was wrongly called the experimenter 
promptly said ‘‘NO’’, whereupon the subject had to give the name 
correctly before proceeding. Thus the time measure becomes an 
index of the degree of speech control and the smoothness and 
rapidity of the naming reactions. The position of the card, and 
hence the order of the colors, was changed at each test. 


5. Mental Calculation 


On a card were typewritten fifty two-place numbers, in two 
long vertical columns. The subject was required to take this card 
and at the ‘‘ Ready, GO’’ signal to begin with the first number on 
the card, add 17 to it mentally, and speak alond the answer. Then 
he took the next number, and so on through the list. If his 
answer was wrong the experimenter said ‘‘NO”’ (the experi- 
menter being provided with a key to each card) and the correct 
answer had to be given before proceeding. The time required for 
50 correct additions was measured by means of the stop watch. 
At each test the same numbers were used, but they occurred each 
time in a new order, so that it was impossible to memorize the 
order of the answers. Interference or impairment will show itself 
by longer time being required for correct performance. 


6. Logical Relations 

On a test card were typewritten a list of fifty adjectives. The 
subject was required to look at each word and speak aloud, not 
this word but instead a word meaning just the opposite of the 
word seen. Thus if the word seen were ‘‘idle’’ he must respond 
‘“‘busy’’ or ‘‘oceupied’’. If his response was not a suitable and 
exact opposite the experimenter said ‘‘NO’’, and he was required 
to give a satisfactory response before proceeding. The time re- 
quired for the complete list was measured by means of the stop 
watch. At each test the same words were confronted, but each 
time they oceurred in a new and random order, so that the list 
could not be memorized. This test requires the ability quickly to 
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perceive the word, understand its meaning, think of a word which 
is logically opposite to this meaning, and speak it aloud. It is 
thus a fairly complex mental process, and never became automatic. 
Impairment of ability will show itself in the form of a longer time 
score. 
7. Quickness of Learning 

In order to measure ability to learn from time to time, the 
Woodworth-Wells Substitution test blank was used. A key was 
provided, indicating a letter of the alphabet as belonging to each 
of the five forms printed on the sheet. At the ‘‘GO’’ signal the 
subject turned the blank over, face up, and consulting the key 
which lay before him, wrote in each geometrical form the correct 
letter, according to the key. Taking each form in turn he con- 
tinued thus throughout the blank. Rapid learning will show itself 
by ability to get free from the key quickly, thus making it unneces- 
sary to look back and forth from blank to key. When learning is 
poor the key will have to be consulted more frequently and the work 
will go more slowly. Two minutes was allowed for the test, the 
point reached after one minute being indicated also. At each test 
the key was changed so that each trial involved a new learning 
task. 

8. Pulse Rate 

At each round of the laboratory the pulse was taken, over a one 
minute period, by means of a kymograph, time line and tambour, 
through the external application of a glass funnel to the neck. 
From this funnel to the tambour ran a piece of rubber tubing, 
air tight. Each beat of the pulse, as well as minor changes during 
the single pulse cycle, were registered on a rotating drum of a 
kymograph, through the writing point attached to the tambour. 
A time line was provided on the kymograph through the use of a 
Jacquet chronograph, recording seconds. The smoked drums 
were fixed by dipping them in shellac and drying. It is by this 
means possible to measure in a fairly accurate and direct way the 
rate of the pulse. After the first two or three days an interval 
of thirty seconds was used instead of one minute. Doubling the 
pulse rate for thirty seconds will thus give the rate per minute, in 
which terms all records are given. 


9. Memory for Paired Associates 
On the last three days of the investigation a memory test by the 
method of paired associates was introduced. This test is more 
fully described in a special section devoted to its report. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SUBJECTS 


The subjects on whom the tests were made were all men, rang- 
ing in age from just over twenty-one to nearly thirty years. They 
varied in body weight from 106 pounds to 180 pounds, and in 
height from 64 to 74.5 inches. In general nealth they ranged from 
a poorly nourished man with little appetite and a stomach that 
was easily upset, to a regular member of a university rowing 
crew, accustomed to strenuous exercise. In general disposition 
the subjects represented several transition stages in the range 
from modest demeanor, quiet attitude, and scholarly interests, at 
the one extreme, to argumentativeness, boasting, physical demon- 
stration and boisterous playfulness at the other extreme. From 
the point of view of alcohol habits they ranged from a total 
abstainer through degrees of occasional or moderate use, to the 
fairly regular but not excessive use of alcoholic beverages. 

The detailed description of the subjects is as follows: 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS OF EXPERIMENT 

No. 1—Male, age twenty-nine years five months. Weight 139 pounds. 
Height five feet, ten inches. Leads regular life with moderate amount of 
exercise. Has had measles, mumps, and certain other childhood ailments 
which he does not remember. Had pneumonia at the age of ten years. 
Classifying beer drinkers as ‘‘excessive’’, ‘‘regular’’, ‘‘occasional’’, and 
‘‘abstainer’’, he rates himself as ‘‘occasional’’. Has drunk all kinds of 
liquor but never habitually—averages perhaps a glass of beer a week, and 
a drink of wine or whiskey at rare intervals. No excessive users of alcohol 
in his family. 

No. 2—Male, age twenty-five years six months. Weight 106 pounds. 
Height five feet four and one-half inches. Had measles and scarlet fever 
in fifth and sixth years. Takes insufficient exercise and is in poor general 
state of health, being very thin, with little appetite, and easily upset in 
the stomach. Has had about ten drinks of beer in twenty-five years, never 
uses whiskey, had but one glass of wine, but is fond of taking two small 
thimble glasses of Benedictine after a heavy meal in the evening. Parents 
and grandparents were nondrinkers. 

No. 3—Male, age twenty-five years one month. Weight 147 pounds. 
Height five feet seven and one-half inches. Has had measles, mumps, 
chicken pox and slight attack of jaundice. Leads a fairly active life, did 
heavy indoor work in a warehouse for two years, ran a car for one season, 
served in army during parts of two years. Plays football and does gym- 
nasties while in school. Is strong and well built, in good physical condi- 
tion. Is a total abstainer, never having tasted beer before in his life until 
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the present experiments were begun. No excessive use of alcohol in his 
family. 

No. 4—Male, age twenty-two years eleven months. Height six feet two 
and one-half inches. Weight 182.5 pounds. Has had chicken pox, measles, 
mumps, and a slight attack of influenza. Is accustomed to strenuous 
physical exercise, rows on the university crew and on other crews, but has 
had littie exercise since discharge from army in December. Never drank 
liquor regularly except for a daily glass of ale allowed while on the crew. 
But has drunk all kinds of alcoholic liquors from time to time, in 
moderation. 

No. 5—Male, age twenty-two years seven months. Weight 147 pounds. 
Height six feet and half an inch. Had measles in early childhood. Has 
not been sick in bed for ten years. Is an occasional user of alcoholic 
beverages, wine every meal for three months in France, gin and whiskey 
in mixed drinks during the last two years, beer only moderately. For last 
two years he has ‘‘got an edge on’’ about once a month. and on one occa- 
sion was ‘‘sloppy drunk’’. 

No. 6—Male, age twenty-one years five months. Weight 149 pounds. 
Height five feet nine and one-half inches. Had mumps and whooping cough 
as a child, no other illness reported. Leads outdoor life as well as he can 
while in the university, playing tennis and baseball. Has drunk all kinds 
of alcoholic beverage, takes two to five glasses of beer daily in the summer, 
takes four or five high balls weekly, seldom uses wine. None of his parents 


or grandparents drink. 


Each subject signed the following agreement, relating to his 
mode of life and work during the investigation: 


Ir Is Heresy AGREED 

1. That I will abstain from the use, in any form or quantity, of alcoholic 
beverages or preparations, except as prescribed by the director of this 
investigation, from this date (June 4, 1919) until the termination of the 
experiment. I will also abstain from all soda-fountain drinks containing 
patent syrups during the test hours of each day, and from all use of tobacco 
except as permitted by the director. 

2. That I will observe regular hours of eating and sleeping during the 
course of the investigation, and will conscientiously report to the director 
the condition of my health and spirits from day to day, in the book provided 
for this purpose. 

3. That I will appear regularly and promptly at the test hours each 
day, and will exert myself in each trial of every test to make the best 
record of which I am capable. 

4. That I will not discuss with anyone outside of the laboratory any 
features of the investigation, and will hold entirely confidential, until the 
completion of the experiment, all matters relating to the purpose, method, 
personnel, results, and all other details of the investigation. 
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5. That I will observe all other reasonable instructions and conditions 
which the director may from time to time suggest for the good of the 
investigation. 

6. That failure on my part to observe these instructions and conditions 
to the satisfaction of the director shall be deemed sufficient reason for for- 
feiting all compensation for any service I may have rendered up to that 
time and for terminating my connection with the experiment. 

7. That failure to continue as a subject in the experiments until the 
close of the fourteen day period shall also be sufficient reason for forfeiting 
all compensation, except at the discretion of the director. 


Signed 


Each of the six subjects was compensated for giving all his 
daytime hours to the investigation by being paid a stipulated 
amount of money if he completed the series of experimental days. 
[It was understood that if the experience involved in drinking 
large amounts of the beverage should prove too distressing or 
should produce illness, the subjects were at liberty to withdraw 
from the investigation at any time, in which case the amount of 
their compensation was left in the hands of the director. All of 
the subjects persisted to the very end, and the success of the 
investigation was in large measure due to the very exceptional 
fidelity and zeal displayed by these men in carrying on their part 
of the enterprise. Some of the conditions of the investigation 
were found to be more exacting than the subjects had anticipated. 
A degree of loyalty to the purpose of the inquiry and an apprecia- 
tion of the demands of scientific work were required which cannot 
be purchased by modest allowances of money. Only the promise 
that their records should be anonymously reported prevents a 
more personal recognition of their contributions to whatever value 
the study may possess. 


IV 


GENERAL METHOD OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The subjects presented themselves at the laboratory at 9 a.m. 
of each day. They remained there under the constant observa- 
tion of the director and the assistants until 4 p.m. of each day. 
Promptly at 9 a.m. the tests were begun on each man. Each 
experimenter, in a separate room, tested two subjects, in the 
tests located in that room. At a prearranged signal, the pairs 
shifted from room to room, taking new tests, until the whole array 
of eight tests had been taken by all subjects for the first time 
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during the day. This process required one half hour. At the 
end of the half hour the subjects again began on the tests they 
had taken just half an hour before. In this way they proceeded 
until the noon hour, yielding in each of the tests a measure of 
each man in each half hour period, or six trials in each test during 
the forenoon. An hour was then allowed for lunch or for drink- 
ing, as the case might be, and beginning at 1 p.m. the tests were 
begun again and continued constantly until 4 p.m., four hours after 
the beginning of the drinking period and three hours after its 
close. This gave six measurements in each test in the afternoon, 
corresponding to the six measurements taken in the forenoon. 

During the noon drinking hour every possible provision was 
made to encourage conviviality and drinking. The men were all 
congenial companions, they all were fond of singing, two of them 
brought stringed musical instruments, and the hour of drinking 
was always full of merriment, singing, good spirits and jollity, 
very similar to the atmosphere of a regular ‘‘ drinking session’’. 

The subjects knew nothing of the purpose of the investigation, 
beyond the information that they were to be tested for the 
‘effects of different amounts and kinds of beer’’ on their mental 
and motor efficiency. They entered into the investigation from 
the very beginning with an unusually good effort and continued 
this until the very end. Competition was keen for ‘‘records’’ in 
the various tests. Knowledge of the records made by each man 
from time to time was kept from all the subjects, so as not to 
influence by suggestion. But each day there was posted a list of 
the best records made by each man in each test on the preceding 
day. This served to stimulate a maximum effort throughout the 
experiment, so that the measurements taken represent the best 
work that each man could do at the time, under the stimulation of 
friendly rivalry, personal pride, and competition. 

One preliminary day was spent in the instruction of the 
subjects in the nature of the tests, the establishment of a regular 
routine and progress, and the systematic provision for the keeping 
of records. 

Two preliminary days were spent in practice tests, in which the 
subjects did all the tests in the regular way through the day, with- 
out drinking. This was done in order to bring each man to an 
approximate level of proficiency in order that his subsequent 
records might not be influenced to any considerable degree by 
new learning and added skill from practice. . In order to test the 
influence of the drug it is necessary that all the subjects be work- 
ing as nearly as possible on an established level of proficiency, the 
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improvement coming from day to day thus being regular and 
uniform. Any influence of the beer will thus show itself by de- 
parture from this established level of proficiency. 

Occasion was also taken, on these two practice days, to train 
the men in drinking large amounts of liquid, in preparation for 
the beer drinking on the days to come. On the first practice day 
each man drank as much water during the noon hour as he could, 
each drinking two or three 12.5 ounce bottles of water, and eating 
three thin slices of bread, spread with peanut butter (which in- 
creases thirst) and one small orange. On the second practice day 
lemonade was substituted for the water. Each man drank three 
or four bottles of lemonade, and ate the standard allowance of 
three thin slices of bread with peanut butter. 

After these preliminary and practice days, the regular days 
of the investigation were begun, there being ten such regular 
days. On some of these days no beer was taken at all, each man 
being allowed to eat the standard bread portion, a piece of fruit, 
and as much of one bottle of water as he cared for. These days 
afford a normal series of records, showing the course of efficiency 
when no drinking takes place. There were two such days, June 9 
and June 12. 

On two of the regular days, June 10 and June 14, the men were 
given a ‘Control Beer,’’ which was similar in appearance to 
the standard beer, was served in similar bottles, and tasted as 
much as possible like the standard beer. This ‘‘Control Beer”’ 
was practically identical (see reports of chemical analyses) with 
the standard beer except that all the aleohol had been removed by 
a special process. 

The use of a ‘‘control drink’’ in such experiments is quite 
necessary. Comparison of beer days on which nothing was drunk 
would not afford a measure of the effect of the alcoholic contents 
of the beer, because, if any effect were found, it would not be 
known whether this effect were due to the alcohol, to some other 
ingredient of the beer, to the presence of a large quantity of cold 
liquid in the stomach and the consequent reaction of the digestive 
and other systems of the body, or indeed, perhaps, merely to the 
excitement of drinking something, with the attendant influence of 
flavor, odor, and the sensory stimulation resulting from swallow- 
ing. By using the ‘‘control drink’’ these incidental effects are 
produced, with the absence of the alcohol, and the true measure of 
the aleohol effect is to be derived from a comparison of the beer 
days with the control days, rather than from the beer days with 
the ‘‘blank’’ days. In the subsequent discussion the days on which 
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no drink was taken (except a glass of water) wili be called 
‘‘blank’’ days. The days on which the control drink was taken 
will be referred to as ‘‘control days,’’ and the regular days on 
which the standard beer was taken will be designated ‘‘beer 
days.”’ 

The fact that the two drinks did not taste precisely alike does 
not invalidate the test. The control was sufficiently similar in all 
respects so that all the men were agreed that it was beer, although 
they suggested that it was very ‘‘weak’’ beer, and they did not 
eare particularly for it. The physiological effects of drinking 
large amounts of cold liquid closely resembling the standard beer 
are adequately taken into account by the use of this control drink. 
The ‘‘standard beer’’ was itself so low in alcoholic content (2.75 
per cent of alcohol, by weight) that it was also unanimously voted 
as ‘‘weak’’ and lacking in ‘‘kick’’. 


Chemical Analyses 


The standard beer and the control beer used in all these experi- 
ments were delivered to me in sealed cases, marked either A 
(Beer) or B (Control). Samples of each of these were submitted 
to the Pease Laboratories (formerly the Lederle Laboratories) of 
New York City for analysis. 

On three different samples of the Beer the reports were as 
follows: 

SAMPLES 
1 2 


Specific Gravity 1.01563 1.01570 
Alcohol by Weight 2.79% 2.73% 
Aleohol by Volume 3.58% 3.49% 
Extract 5.84% 5.87% 
Maltose 1.06% 1.18% 
Dextrin 2.86% 2.80% 
Protein 0.36% 
Ash 0.16% 
Total Acids 0.12% 


Two samples of the Control Beer, taken to the Pease Labora- 
tories, were reported on as follows: 


SAMPLES 


1 2 


Specific Gravity 1.02088 1.02083 
Aleohol None None 
Extract 5.87% 5.87% 
Maltose 1.27% 1.34% 
Dextrin 2.90% 2.84% 
Protein 0.31% 

Ash 0.13% 

Total Acids C.08% 
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led It will be observed, from these reports, that the two liquids 
en | used, the Standard Beer and the Control Beer, are substantially 
on = the same, except for their alcoholic content. The Standard Beer 
er contains from 2.73 per cent to 2.79 per cent by weight of absolute 
aleohol. The Control Beer contains no alcohol, but is in all other 
eS respects identical with the Standard Beer. Any difference in 
all effect found between these two liquids must then be attributed 
igh without question to the influence of the alcohol in the Standard 
10t Beer. Any difference due to the other ingredients of the Beer 
ng will be shown in their effect in the comparison of the Blank days 
2er with the Control days. 
nk. As a further precaution, following each experimental day on 
15 which a liquid had been administered, a bottle taken from the 
ted §=69% same lot was taken to the Pease Laboratories, for determination 
of aleoholic content. These bottles were marked so as to indicate 
the experimental day on which they had been used. ‘Thus the 
sample from the lot used on Tuesday, June 10, was marked T10. 
ri- The sample from the lot used on Friday, June 13, was marked 
A F13, ete. The later reports from the laboratory confirm the pre- 
ted vious analyses, and show that the liquid given was actually that 
of which had been intended, on each experimental day. 
It should be also pointed out that immediately after delivery 
os all bottles were placed on ice, and had been in the ice chest, with 
ice, for at least twenty-four hours before being served to the 
subjects. 

The bottles used throughout this experiment held 370 cubic 
centimeters of fluid, or 12.5 fluid ounces, as measured for me by 
the Pease Laboratories. 

The amount of absolute alcohol contained in one such bottle 
of the standard beer, containing two and three-fourths per cent of 
alcohol by weight, is reported by the same laboratory to be 10.37 
grams or, by volume, 13.14 cubic centimeters. 

In the following discussion, wherever the word ‘‘bottle’’ is 

= employed, one of these standard containers is meant. The bottles 


used for standard beer and control beer were precisely alike, 
neither being labelled except by the manufacturer’s name on the 
bottom of the bottle. 

The amounts of absolute alcohol contained in the doses here 
used consequently varied, in the main experiment, from 39.42 cubic 
centimeters in the case of the three bottle dose to 78.84 cubic-centi- 
meters in the case of the six bottle dose. On the final beer day 
the amounts on which data were secured ranged from 13.14 cubic 
centimeters in the case of the single bottle first administered, up 
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to 118.26 cubie centimeters in the case of the nine bottle amounts. 
The amounts of absolute alcohol present in the beer doses used 
in the investigation are therefore as follows: 





Amounts of Alcohol 


Bottles Cubic Centimeters Grams 
1 13.14 10.37 
26.28 20.74 

39.42 31.11 

52.56 41.48 

65.70 51.85 

78.84 62 .22 

118.26 93.33 


Schedule of Doses 
The smallest dose of beer given on any one day was (except 
in the case of one man on one day) three 12.5 ounce bottles. This 
is approximately the amount of liquid that can be contained at 
one time by the stomach, and represents the maximum amount 
that an average man can drink at one time. Ranging upward from 
this amount the beer taken ranged up to nine bottles of the same 


size. In the following outline will be given exactly the schedule 


of doses and the dates on which they were given. 


Friday, June 6—First Practice day, employed in learning the method 


of the tests, standardizing the routine and technique. Each subject did 
each test six times. At lunch hour tried drinking as much water as possible, 
along with three small sandwiches. 

Saturday, June 7—Second Practice day, each man made ten rounds 
of all the tests, and at lunch hour drank three or four bottles of lemonade 
along with three thin slices of bread spread with peanut butter. 

Monday, June 9—First Blank day, twelve rounds of all tests were made. 
At lunch hour each man had three thin slices of bread and one small 
orange, and was allowed to drink as much of one bottle of water as he 
eared for. 

Tuesday, June 10—First Control day, each man drank five (5) bottles, 
each containing 12.5 ounces, of the Control beer, no food whatever being 
taken this day. 

Wednesday, June 11—First Beer day, each man drank, during the 
noon hour six (6) 12.5 ounce bottles of the Standard beer, no food being 
allowed this day. 

Thursday, June 12—Second Blank day, each man had the three thin 
slices of bread, an orange or banana, and as much of one bottle of water as 
he cared for. 

Friday, June 13—Second Beer day, each man drank four (4) bottles 
of beer, taking one bottle each fifteen minute period, along with three thin 
slices of bread, spread with peanut butter. 
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Saturday, June 14—Second Control day, each man had two thin slices 
of bread spread with peanut butter, and, except for No. 2, drank six (6) 
bottles of Control beer during the noon hour. No. 2 was made sick and 
vomited after the third bottle, and continued to vomit thereafter, so he 
was allowed to quit drinking after the fifth bottle had been swallowed. 

Monday, June 16—Third Beer day, each man had three thin slices of 
bread spread with peanut butter, and drank, except for No. 2, five (5) 
bottles of the Standard beer during the noon hour. No. 2, who had been 
uniformly made sick by more than three bottles, was again made sick, 
and was allowed to take only three bottles. 

Tuesday, June 17—Fourth Beer day, each man had, during the noon 
hour, four to six crackers and a bit of cheese, and three (3) bottles of the 
Standard beer during the noon hour. 

Wednesday, June 18—Last Beer day; after making three rounds of all 
the tests a halt was made for a few minutes while each man drank one (1) 
bottle of the Standard beer, at 10:45 a.m. After another round of tests, 
each man drank a second bottle at 11:15 a.m. After another round of tests 
each man drank a third bottle, at 11:50 a.m. and then made another round 
of the tests. At 12:30 a halt was made for the regular noon hour. During 
the previous drinking the six men had eaten, along with the beer, three or 
four crackers each. At the noon hour each man was allowed the three 
thin slices of bread and peanut butter, and drank as much beer as he 
could during the hour, in addition to the three bottles already drunk since 
10:45 a.m. The various men drank the following amounts in addition: 

No. 1—A bottle at 12:30, 12:40, 12:50, 12:55, 1:00, making in all 

eight (8) bottles for No. 1. 
No. 2—One at 12:30, 12:40, 12:55, making in all six (6) bottles for 
No. 2, more than he had ever been able to drink before. 

Yo. 3—One at 12:30, 12:40, 12:50, 12:55, making in all seven (7) bot- 

tles for No. 3, who had always been a total abstainer. 

Yo. 4—One at 12:30, 12:40, 12:50, 12:55, making in all seven (7) 

bottles for No. 4. 
io. 5—One at 12:39, 12:40, 12:50, 12:55, 1:00, 1:20, making in all 
nine (9) bottles for No. 5. 
. 6—One at 12:30, 12:40, 12:50, 12:55, 1:00, 1:10, making in all 
nine (9) bottles for No. 6. 


Thursday, June 19, Dinner day; instead of drinking Beer or Control, or 
carrying on a Blank day, this day a special six course dinner was set, at 
which ali the subjects ate as much as they cared for, had a small black 
coffee, and smoked one cigar or several cigarettes if they wished. No 
alcohol was included in the meal, the idea being to determine the influence 
of a hearty meal on the process being measured. Immediately after the 
meal the tests were continued in the usual way, and as they had been also 
on the morning of that day. 
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Incidental Data 


In addition to the data afforded by the mental and motor 
measurements, each man daily reported on the state of his health, 
sleep and general feelings during the previous day. He gave at 
the close of each day a written report of his general feelings during 
the forenoon, his feelings in detail during the afternoon, indicat- 
ing any unusual experiences or feelings, and on the following 
morning reported how he had felt from the close of the experi- 
mental day until bedtime, and graded the quality of his sleep 
as Usual, Better than Usual, or Poorer than Usual. 

At the close of each day, each of the experimenters who had 
been assisting in the taking of measurements, but none of whom 
had been informed of the nature of the dose taken by the men on 
that day, or whether or not they had in fact taken any dose at all, 
made the following report, in writing. 


Report here any unusual details of appearance or behavior on the part 
of any of the subjects, observed by you during the day’s work. 


Which, if any, of the subjects, would you judge, from their conduct, to 
have taken intoxicating liquor? 


Thus, in addition to the data of the measurements, there was 


an introspective report from each subject, and also a report of 
the impression made by his conduct on three trained observers, 
who did not know, from previous information, whether or not any 
of the subjects had been drinking, or if they had drunk, what they 
had taken. The present report is, however, based entirely on the 
quantitative data. 


V 


DATA AND RECORDS 


The necessity of limiting the number of graphs and the tabular 
matter in such a report makes it necessary to select for presenta- 
tion those particular figures that will be of most use to the reader. 
Hence it has seemed best not to print in complete form the original 
records; to discuss the results based on certain combinations of 
these data although the numerical combinations themselves are 
not printed; and to present the squad averages in the form of 
graphs only. The absence of the original records makes it impos- 
sible for the reader to check up any statements or conclusions and 
to make any new combinations or comparisons that may be de- 
sired, but the absence of tables of averages and deviations, on 
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which the graphs are based, seems no real loss, since the general 
reader never refers to them and the critical expert will prefer 
the original records to the statement of averages and their devia- 
ations, when only six subjects are involved. The original records 
are on file in the Psychologica) Laboratory of Columbia Uni- 
versity and may be consulted by anyone interested in them. 


VI 


RESULTS 


The alcohol effect varies considerably with the idiosyncrasy of 
the individual and with the nature of the test. It is therefore wise 
to begin with a study of the individual reactions in each type of 
work, before combining the records in the form of average tenden- 
cies. The discussion immediately following is therefore first based 
on a study of the individuals considered separately. The figures 
used are secured in the following manner. In order to secure the 
best possible record for Blank days, the corresponding trials on 
the two days of this character are averaged. Similarly the two 
Control days are combined to give the best possible Control record 
for each man. Small alcohol doses are represented by the com- 
bined records of the three and four bottle Standard beer days. 
Larger doses are represented by the average of the five and six 
bottle days. Each of the four main types of day is thus repre- 
sented by the average of two days of its kind. The tables showing 
these averages are not given. 

The data are to be interpreted in the following manner. All 
the series of morning records are free from alcohol effect. Such 
differences as they show among themselves, are due to ordinary 
variation and to such improvement through practice as may be 
present. When no practice effect is present from day to day, 
those sets of forenoon records constitute a general base of com- 
parison for the study of the afternoon records. When there is 
a definite change of level from day to day, as a result of a certain 
amount of practice gain, the forenoon level for each type of day 
serves as the base for the study of the afternoon records of the 
same day. Thus, in Steadiness, Subject I, the four forenoon series 
are not distinguishable from one another; of the afternoon 
records, those for Blank days, Control days and Small Alcohol 
doses are not distinguishable from one another. But the series 
for Large Aleohol doses is distinctly set off from the three other 
series, every trial being poorer than the corresponding trials of 
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the other series. The effect of Large doses on Steadiness is thus 
unmistakably demonstrated and checked up by several modes of 
control. 

In the following discussion each subject will be first considered 
on the basis of the data given in the complete arrays of records. 
After this individual analysis, curves will be presented showing 
the average effect on all the individuals of the squad. In these 
curves the average forenoon performance is taken as the unit, all 
records being expressed as percentages of the average forenoon 
performance. The heavy solid line represents the average of five 
and six bottles of Standard beer, the light solid line the average 
of three and four bottles. The dotted line represents blank days 
and the broken line the control days. Each point is thus the 
average of twelve measures, since each curve represents the re- 
sults from six subjects on two days. 


Steadiness 
In this performance Subject I shows no effect from control doses 
nor from Small Alcohol doses, but the Large Alcohol doses render 
him twice as unsteady at the first trial after the dose. This effect 
gradually wears off during the afternoon, but all through the after- 
noon and even at the close of the day’s work he is more unsteady 


than on any of the other days. 

Subject II shows irregular performance on Blank days, but is 
no worse in afternoon than in forenoon. The Control dose, how- 
ever, produces a marked loss of Steadiness, from which recovery | 
is made by midafternoon. Small Alcohol doses are followed by 
still greater unsteadiness, from which recovery is made by the 
close of the day. Large doses produce a still greater effect, the 
number of contacts rising from a morning level of about eighteen to 
an afternoon average of over fifty. The effect is greatest immedi- 
ately after the dose, and although the afternoon tendency is toward 
recovery, there is marked impairment (about forty contacts) at 
the close of day. 

Subject III shows forenoon records that are not distinguisb- 
able, and the afternoon work on Blank and Control days shows no 
change. But both Small and Large Alcohol doses produce distinct 
loss in Steadiness, the effect being much more pronounced in the 
case of Large doses. The last records of the day show recovery 
to the usual afternoon score. 

Subject IV shows on Blank days a general increase in Steadi- 
ness during the day. On Control days this improvement is absent 
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but there is no positive loss. On Small Alcohol days the afternoon 
records show distinct loss in Steadiness, with recovery by the end 
of day. Large doses produce marked unsteadiness, the score rising 
from about ten contacts during the forenoon to over fifty just after 
the dose. The impairment is present throughout the day, but 
there is a definite tendency toward recovery. 

Subject V behaves quite as does IV. Control doses obstruct 
the afternoon gains present on Blank days, and both alcohol doses 
produce positive loss, which is greater and more prompt in the 
ease of Large doses. Recovery is made from the effect of Small 
doses by the end of the session, but after Large doses impairment 
is still present. 

Subject VI is so erratic in his scores in this test that no clear 
effect can be made out from any of the doses, except the apparent 
loss at the first trial following the Large doses. 

The average result is shown in the curves of Plate I. Here the 
average forenoon performance on each day is taken as the unit for 
that day, and all records are stated as per cent of this unit. This 
is perhaps the fairest possible way of making the different types 
of day and the different types of work comparable. The morning 
records for all four types of day thus show the general trend of 
performance before the dose. The four afternoon curves then 
show such departures from each other and from the forenoon 
standard as are occasioned by the various doses. Blank days 
(dotted line) show no loss, but instead the tendency to slight 
improvement which is always found to characterize this test. 
Control doses produce a curve distinctly inferior to that of Blank 
afternoons. Small doses produce still more marked loss, which 
reaches its maximum at the second trial after the dose, and which 
approaches the loss after Control doses by the close of the day. 
Large Alcohol doses produce an enormous average impairment, 
which is greatest at the first afternoon trial, tends toward recovery 
during the course of the afternoon, but remains clearly present by 
the close of the experimental day. This loss of Steadiness is 
unmistakable, and is found not only in the average records but in 
the case of every subject with the possible exception of Subject VI. 


Tapping 
Subject I gives forenoon tapping records that are more variable 
than those of the afternoon. But the alcohol effect is clearly 
present. Blank and Control days show no obvious afternoon 
change of general level. But both Small and Large Alcohol doses 
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give afternoon levels that are distinctly inferior to the forenoon 
levels of their respective days, and inferior also to the afternoon 
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records of Blank and Control days. There is only slight evidence 

of a greater effect from the larger doses than from the smaller. 
Subject II tends on Blank days to give afternoon and forenoon 

records that are not distinguishable. Control doses and Small 
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the effect of the Control is more conspicuous than that of Small 
Alcohol doses. Most striking is the marked lowering of the after- 
noon level after Large Alcohol doses, with gradual recovery to 
about normal by the end of the day. 

Subject III gives a very consistent and typical picture—no 
change of level on Blank days, a small and temporary loss after 
Control doses, and after both Small and Large Alcohol doses a 
marked fall in performance, which is greater with the larger doses. 
After Small doses recovery is complete by the end of the day, but 
after Large doses the end of the day shows the recovery in progress 
but still incomplete. 

Subject IV gives results that are difficult to interpret. After- 
noons of Blank days show distinctly and consistently lower level 
of work. Control afternoons, on the other hand, show a higher 
level and a continued rise up to the end of the day. After Small 
Alcohol doses there is a temporary fall that amounts to a loss of 
about 100 taps per minuté. But recovery is very prompt, and by 
the close of the day the subject makes his best record. After 
Large Alcohol doses the fall is apparent, and although recovery 
promptly sets in, the end of the day sees the subject making his 
poorest records. Except for the first two trials after the dose, 
however, the fall after Large doses is not conspicuously greater 
than the unexpected drop on Blank days. 

Subject V shows another typical and consistent picture. Fore- 
noon levels on different days are not distinguishable, and on Blank 
days and Control days the afternoon level is similar to that of the 
forenoon. But both Small and Large Alcohol doses produce dis- 
tinctly lower levels. In the former case recovery is made by the 
end of the day, but this is not the case after Large doses. 

Subject VI shows effects which are unmistakable, but slight. 
Blank days show improved level in the afternoon. On Control 
days this improvement is not present, but there is no obvious loss. 
The same is to be said of the Small Alcohol doses. But after Large 
doses there is a distinctly lower afternoon level, a level lower than 
the forenoon level of the same days and also lower than the after- 
noon levels of the other types of day. 

The average results (Plate II) aptly summarize these individual 
tendencies. They show no clear change after Control doses. 
After both aleohol amounts, however, there is loss of speed, the 
loss varying with the size of the dose. The effect is ciearly present 
at the first afternoon trial; after smaller doses recovery is made 
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by the last trial, but the impairment after Large doses is still 
conspicuous at the end of the experimental day. 


Coordination 

Subject I on Blank, Control, and Small Alcohol days shows 
levels of performance that do not differ. But after Large Alcohol 
doses there is distinct loss, present at the first trial. By the end 
of the day there is recovery to the usual level of proficiency. 

Subject IT shows on Blank days an afternoon level that is some- 
what superior to that of the forenoon. But after Control and 
Small Aleohol doses there is a fall instead, froni which recovery is 
made to the normal level by midafternoon. After Large Alcohol 
doses, however, the loss is especially striking, and recovery is not 
made until the last trial. 

Subject III shows on the afternoons of Blank and Control days 
no change from the forenoon levels. But after both Small and 
Large Alcohol doses there is marked fall in level, more conspicu- 
ous and less rapidly recovered from in the case of the Large doses. 

Subject IV gives results that are not so easily made out. The 
afternoons of Blank and Control days are somewhat superior to 
their respective forenoons. Alcohol afternoons, on the other hand, 
are both inferior to their respective forenoons. The opposite char- 
acter of these two tendencies gives real indication of the true 
alcohol effect, which is, however, relatively small. 

Subject V shows on Blank days an afternoon improvement. 
Control doses counteract this tendency to gain. After both Small 
and Large Alcohol doses there is, instead, positive and conspicuous 
lowering of level. Recovery comes at the end of the day only in 
the case of Small doses. 

Subject VI shows no afternoon changes on Blank and Control 
days. But both Small and Large Alcohol doses are attended by a 
temporary fall in the afternoon levels, with complete recovery by 
the end of the day. 

The averages for the group give a clear-cut picture of these 
effects. Forenoon levels are indistinguishable. Slight impair- 
ment with complete recovery follows the Control dose. Both 
Small and Large Alcohol doses yield sharp falls in performance, 
with gradual recovery, which approaches but does not quite reach 
completeness by the end of the experimental day. The fall in level 
is clearly and consistently greater in the case of the larger doses. 
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Color Naming 

Subject I gives forenoon and afternoon levels that are not dis- 
tinguishable from each other, and shows no evidence of effect from 
any of the doses. 

Subject II shows forenoon levels that are alike. There is no 
apparent effect produced by Control doses. Small Alcohol doses 
produce a distinct but temporary loss, recovery from which is com- 
plete by the fourth trial after the dose. Large Alcohol doses pro- 
duce a loss that can only be described as astounding, and although 
recovery is rapid and consistent it is not until the last trial that 
the usual afternoon level is reached. 

Subject III gives records on the different days that are so 
nearly alike that no effect from any of the doses is indicated. 

Subject IV tends to give somewhat poorer records on all after- 
noons than on forenoons. But this difference is more evident after 
Small and Large Alcohol doses than on Blank and Control days. 
This loss is especially marked after Large Alcohol doses. 

Subject V shows forenoon levels that are not distinguishable. 
Control and Blank afternoons are also quite alike. But after both 
alcohol doses the afternoon levels are clearly inferior. 

Subject VI shows no changes that can be attributed to any of 
the doses. Forenoon levels differ somewhat from each other, but 
afternoon levels differ in the same manner. 

The average results in this case are thus overdetermined by 
the contributions of Subject II, and in part by Subject V. The 
nature of the effect, as shown by the average curves, is unmistak- 
ably characteristic of the effect of alcohol on the Color Naming 
Test, but the magniture of the change shown by the average is 
characteristic of but one of the six subjects. Control doses have 
no influence. Small Alcohol doses slow up the performance tem- 
porarily, and Large doses produce a more prolonged inferior 
performance, from which recovery is made by the end of the day. 


Opposites. 

Subject I gives ambiguous results. Afternoon levels of Blank, 
Control, and Large Alcohol days are somewhat inferior to forenoon 
levels, but the difference is greater in the case of Large Alcohol 
days. Small Aleohol days show no change whatever. 

Subject II is so erratic in this test that all that can be said is 
that although forenoon levels are indistinguishable, Large Alcohol 
doses seem to result in especially poor performance at the. two 
trials following the dose. Even this conclusion is subject to reser- 
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vation because of the poor records at the two trials preceding the 


be dose on these days. 

aE Subject III shows no clear effect from any of the doses. The 
3s four types of day do not differ in any essential way from one 
c~ another. 

a Subject IV shows, after Large Alcohol doses, an afternoon level 
fe of inferiority as compared with the forenoon level. But the same 
Ea thing is true of Blank days. No clear effect of the various doses 
SE is to be made out. 

$8 Subject V shows consistent work throughout the Blank days. 
oe The Control dose is followed by an inferior level, which is poorer 
BE at the end of the day than immediately after the dose. But both 
e alcohol doses produce levels of conspicuous inferiority. This is 
| especially true of Large doses. These effects are to be made out 
z only by comparing afternoon levels with the forenoon levels of 
2 corresponding days. 


Subject VI shows distinct effects only from the Large Alcohol 
doses. The effect is that of inferior performance, present through- 
out the afternoon, but slight in amount. 

The squad average gives forenoon levels that are irregular, 


score ex 
six forenoon and six 


wered proficiency. 


but which are not distinguishable from one another. Afternoon 
levels, however, tend to pull apart in a fairly distinct manner. 
The Control level is perhaps a little inferior to that of Blank after- 
noons. Small doses of aleohol produce a further drop. The level, 
however, is not inferior to that of Control days after midafternoon. 
Large Alcohol doses produce still greater loss, recovery from which 
is not made until the close of the day. 
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In this test Subject I shows no change from forenoon to after- 
noon levels on Blank, Control, and Small Alcohol days. But after 
Large Alcohol doses the level changes noticeably from an average 
of 72 seconds to one of 84 seconds. This inferior level is main- 
tained throughout the day. 

Subject II does poorer work in the afternoon than in the fore- 
noon, both on Blank and on Control days. After both Small and 
Large Alcohol doses not only is this lowered level present, but the 
loss is still greater and performance from trial to trial is more 
irregular. 

Subject III shows no effect except a slight inferiority during 
the entire afternoon periods following Large Alcohol doses. 

Subject [V shows no changes of any kind that can be attributed 
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to the various doses. The four types of day run the same general 
and uniform course. 
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Subject V shows afternoon levels somewhat inferior to fore- 
noon work on all days. The shift is somewhat greater after Large 
Alcohol doses than on other days. The other days seem to show 
indistinguishable characteristics. 
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Subject VI shows no change of any kind produced either by the 
time of day or by any of the doses. 

The squad averages show the Blank and Control days to give 
precisely similar results. The fall in proficiency produced by the 
Small Alcohol doses represents in the main the contribution of 
Subject II. The larger impairment following the Large Alcohol 
doses, with approximate recovery by the last trial, represents the 
general tendency of most of the subjects, but the amount of the 
change is determined largely by the very striking effect upon 
Subject I. 

Substitution 

In this test there is great variability from trial to trial, result- 
ing in part from the constant change of the key and the impossibil- 
ity of capitalizing past gains except those of general method. 
Hence the results are irregular. Their tendency is, however, 
sufficiently clear to be seen very distinctly. 

Subject I shows no change in general level on Control or Blank 
days, but both aleohol days result in pronounced drops during the 
afternoon. Only after the Small doses is recovery complete by the 
end of the day. 

Subject I, although very irregular in successive trials, clearly 
follows lower levels after both alcohol doses. 

Subject ITI shows no change of level in the afternoons of Blank 
and Control days, but after Small Alcohol doses drops to a lower 
level with recovery by midafternoon. After Large doses a still 
lower level is reached and recovery is by no means complete by the 
time of the last trial. 

Subject IV shows change of level only after Large Alcohol 
doses, but here the drop is very pronounced and the whole after- 
noon’s work is inferior to that of the morning. Recovery is slow 
and is not complete at the final trial. 

Subject V maintains the general forenoon levels on Blank and 
Control days, but shows after both alcohol days drops in level 
which do not differ in the two cases. 

Subject VI is also very irregular, and the only obvious result 
of the doses is the inferior afternoon level after Large Alcohol 
doses. 

The average curves show morning records that are not distin- 
guishable, except that Blank records are more irregular. The 
afternoon levels pull definitely apart. That of the Blank days 
follows the morning level. But the Control afternoon level is 
inferior until toward the end of the day. Both alcohol day curves 
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fall to a marked degree at the first trial after the dose. After 
Small doses recovery is complete by the end of the day, at which 
time the records after large doses are still distinctly inferior. 
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Pulse 
The pulse records are so consistent that individual cases need 


not be considered. The average morning pulse starts at about 75 
per minute at the first trial and falls steadily during the forenoon 
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to about 63 at the last forenoon trial. On resuming work after 
the lunch hour there is, on Blank and Control days, a slight rise in 
rate above this prelunch record to about 65 or 70. From this point 
there is a gradual afternoon decline to just over 60 beats per 
minute. 

After Small Alcohol doses the rise at the first afternoon trial is 
greater and the afternoon decline is but slight. An accelerated 
pulse is present throughout the rest of the experimental day. 
After large doses of alcohol this acceleration is still greater with 
three of the subjects. In two cases, Subjects IV and V, the effects 
of small and large doses seem equal, and in one case, Subject III, 
the initial acceleration following small doses is greater than that 
after large doses. 

Especially conspicuous in the case of pulse rate is the effect of 
the heavy meal. The larger alcohol doses bring the afternoon 
pulse from a normal level of about 62 beats to an average level of 
about 70, an increase of eight beats per minute. But the average 
effect of the heavy meal on pulse rate was to produce a much 
greater acceleration than this. 

After the meal the afternoon pulse followed an average level of 
about 78 beats, an acceleration of 16 beats, or twice the change 
produced by the largest alcohol doses. 


Summary of this Section 

In all of the mental and motor tests here used the effect of 
aleohol is to reduce the score. The hand is made less steady, 
motor coérdinations less accurate and rapid, rate of tapping is 
reduced, the processes of color naming, naming opposites, and 
adding are slowed down, and the rate of substitution learning is 
less rapid. In pulse rate, which must be considered separately 
from these mental and motor tests, the effect of alcohol is to 
produce a positive acceleration. 

In all cases the effect varies directly with the size of the dose. 
[In the association processes the effect of the smaller doses here 
employed has disappeared by the end of the experimental day, 
three hours after the conclusion of the drinking period. In the 
case of the motor processes (tapping, steadiness, codrdination) 
and pulse rate, recovery is slower, and even in the case of the 
smaller doses of alcohol there is usually inferior performance or 
change of rate at the end of the day. 


(To be concluded in the January-March number.) 





A CASE OF COMPLETE LOSS OF ALL SENSORY FUNC- 
TIONS EXCEPTING HEARING BUT INCLUDING 
CCENESTHESIS AND VISUAL IMAGES OF 
THE BODY.* 


By MORTON PRINCE, M.D. 


HAVE only a very little paper to contribute but it concerns a 

unique and, as I think, a very interesting case. A few years 

ago I would not have ventured to have brought it before the 
Neurological Society. It is not of the type that is usually brought 
here. However, with this advent of new, young faces that I see, 
I am quite certain that what I am going to present will be interest- 
ing to them, as it is interesting to me, because, although it is a 
small thing, the phenomena which I am going to describe are so 
unusual, so rare, that I have never seen them before. I cannot 
help thinking, therefore, that it will at least interest you. 

The case is one in which there developed under experimental 
conditions, complete loss of sensation of every kind and nature, 
excepting of one sense (hearing), with complete loss of ccn- 
esthesis. There was also loss of visual images of the body. 
This developed spontaneously under artificial conditions; that is 
to say, when dealing with the subject, upon whom I was making 
some experiments for other purposes, I depersonalized and re- 
personalized her, as I like to term it. I use that expression in 
place of the common terminology of hypnosis, or hypnotizing, 
because, in my judgment (and I am going to say a few words on 
this), there is prevalent an entirely wrong conception regarding 
the nature of hypnosis. 

Hypnosis is nothing, in my judgment, but a depersonalization 
and a repersonalization; that is, it is the dissociation of certain 
systems, conscious psycho-physiological systems, on the one hand, 
and of resynthesis of other systems on the other; so that in the 
end you get a repersonalization of the subject. The state may 
vary all the way from simple abstraction to extreme alterations of 
personality commonly termed secondary personality. What is 





“Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Neurological Association, 
Boston, May 31-—June 2, 1923. 
1 This theory I developed in a paper (‘‘ Depersonalization, or What Is Hypnotism?’’) 
cee at the Annual Meeting of the American Psychopathological Association, 
ashington, May 1, 1922. 
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abstraction? It is a state of dissociation and synthesis. In falling 
into abstraction you dissociate certain conscious systems such as 
awareness and perceptions of the environment and the self, includ- 
ing the body, and substitute another synthesis of thought, memo- 
ries, images, ete. The state may, indeed, be a world of fantasy in 
which you live. Thus the subject is depersonalized and repersonal- 
ized. In hypnosis the same thing occurs and the same principles 
are involved. Sometimes dissociation is the predominant process, 
sometimes resynthesis. So, when a person tells you that he never 
uses hypnosis, he only uses abstraction, I venture to say he does 
not know what he is using. He is using hypnosis in principle; 
that is all there is to it. 

This subject, then, for certain purposes, I repersonalized in the 
sense in which I have defined that term. Before I describe the 
phenomena I want you to have a clear conception of the resulting 
state. 

In that state she was alert, absolutely alert; could talk and 
act and move, just like any one of us here. Any one who had 
come into the room and seen her in this condition, without 
previous knowledge of what had taken place, would not have 
known that any change whatsoever from her normal condition had 
occurred unless it were pointed out. She could laugh, joke, reason, 
answer questions, and converse like any one of you here. 

But when I came to examine more closely this subject I found, 
to my surprise, she had lost all sensibility excepting that of hear- 
ing and possibly vision. As to vision (although there was a 
limitation of visualization) I do not know, for I did not allow her 
to open her eyes fearing that if I did so a secondary personality 
might be developed and I would have on my hands a double per- 
sonality that would come and go spontaneously. The loss of 
sensibility was not due to suggestion because, among other 
reasons, it was entirely unexpected, and was too extensive to 
have been unwittingly produced, and did not occur in other 
‘‘hypnotic’’ (repersonalized) states which were easily obtained 
by the same methods. The anesthesia was only found in this 
particular state. There was a complete loss of every form of sen- 
sation, with the exceptions I have mentioned. She could not taste, 
smell, or feel tactually. She had no kinesthetic sensations and no 
ccenesthesis. She had absolutely no perceptions of her body, not 
even a single organic sensation. 

She described herself simply as ‘‘thought im space’’. She did 
not know whether she was standing or sitting, or what part of 
the room she was in. It seemed to her as if she was just in space 
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somewhere; that is, thought in space without any consciousness of 
body. She did not seem to herself to have a body. 

She was shown to Dr. August Hoch, Dr. James J. Putnam and 
Dr. Waterman. I am sure that if they were here they would cor- 
roborate everything that I have said. We all investigated the 
case. 

There she was, thought in space. If you told her to stand up, 
she stood up. Then she would say, ‘‘Am I standing up?’’ When 
told to raise her hand, she did so. When asked ‘‘ Are you raising 
your hand?’’ the answer was, ‘‘I don’t know, am I?” ‘‘Sit 
down.’’ ‘‘Am I sitting down? I don’t know.’”’ In short, though 
in response to commands she moved and had compiete control of 
her muscles and body, she did not know it, for she had no 
kinesthetic sensations, absolutely no sensation of her body, no 
organic sensations, nor anything else. As I have said, she was 
‘*thought in space’’. Nor could she visualize her body. She could 
visualize me; she could visualize the room, the surroundings, but 
she could not place herself in that room or anywhere else. In 
other words she had lost all visual images of her body. 

Though she could will movements she was unaware of the 
movements willed, or that she had willed them. 

Another curious phenomenon presented itself. When she 
spoke, she gesticulated, used her arms and hands for emphasis 
and expression, but without awareness of the fact. Her face was 
also automatically expressive of her thoughts, it expressed all 
the emotions of joy or depression that she felt. When I com- 
mented on this she would say, ‘‘Am I gesticulating?’’ ete. She 
did not even feel the sensations of her tongue when she was talk- 
ing. She shifted about in her seat, changed her position just as 
any one does, but without knowing that she did so. 

These changes of posture were undoubtedly initiated by 
sensory impressions of some sort, just as they are induced in the 
normal state, but in this case I am describing they did not enter 
the awareness of the subject, they were not felt consciously. They 
must have occurred, however, subconsciously and have determined 
the shifting changes of posture. This is corroborated by the fol- 
lowing test that was made at the request of the subject to 
determine the character of the behavior that would result as a 
reaction to certain stimuli. These stimuli would have been 
resisted by her in the waking state. In her anesthetic condition, 
of course, she was consciously entirely unaware of them. Never- 
theless, her hands resisted the tests, opposed them, though she 
was unaware that her hands did so. Obviously those sensory 
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stimuli must have been subconsciously perceived and their mean- 
ing recognized for this purposive (not reflex) behavior to have 
been initiated and determined. 

Furthermore I was able by other technical methods to obtain 
accurate subconscious records of the sensory stimuli for which the 
subject was consciously anesthetic. Into such details I will not, 
however, enter here. 

Now, three questions arise, one of interest to the psychologist, 
one to the neurologist, and one to both. Plainly we had to do 
with dissociation of almost the whole sensory sphere. The point 
of interest to the psychologist is the bearing of the subconscious 
perceptions of the sensory stimuli on the theory of awareness. 
The purposive behavior (shifting of posture and resistance to 
tests) appeared to indicate cognition of the meaning and character 
of the stimuli. If so, is cognition identical with awareness, as 
some hold? If it is, then by whom or by what was the awareness? 
The subject was not aware of the stimuli. Who, or what, then, 
was? Here we seem to have a paradox unless it be that perception 
in and of itself is cognition and requires no subject, or self, or 
experiencer. I will not pursue that point here, but upon the 
answer to the problem depends a biological conception of con- 
sciousness that permits of a purposive interpretation of ‘‘trial 
and error’’ behavior of animals. 

The question of interest to neurologists is, By what mechanism 
and system of motor neurones and pathways were the invol- 
untary gestures accompanying the thoughts of the subject carried 
out? They were not consciously willed. It will be said that they 
differed in no way from the involuntary gestures that a speaker 
makes, that we all make at times to emphasize our thoughts, with- 
out consciously willing them. They were only more distinctly 
unconscious, more clearly and sharply differentiated from con- 
sciously willed movements; that is all. This is true. But it in 
no way answers the question. Here were purposive, willed move- 
ments carried out in perfect coaptation with the thoughts of 
which they were the expression and without being consciously 
willed. 

Their sharp differentiation is indicated by the fact that the 
subject could not become aware of them even by the most intense 
concentration of attention, contrary to what is the case normally 
with automatic gestures. Then, again, gestures are a form of 
language. Spoken language, speech, shows the same automaticity 
and the same coaptation with thought processes. So there is 
nothing peculiar in the automaticity of the gesture-language ex- 
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cepting its complete exclusion from awareness and the apparent 
dissociation of the mechanism from consciousness while still per- 
mitting coaptation. There must be a sort of automatic mechanism 
for such coaptation, but what it is, is a conundrum which perhaps 
some one can answer. 

Finally we have the question of interest to both neurologist 
and psychologist: By what mechanism was the sensory dissocia- 
tion effected and what was the dissociating factor? 

This question, I regret now, was not systematically investi- 
gated as my interest was directed to more important problems in 
the case. I can therefore only speculate. We must keep in mind 
that the anesthesia developed only in hypnosis, not in the waking 
state nor in the other states of hypnosis, and that it appeared 
spontaneously. That it was unwittingly induced by suggestion 
there is not the slightest ground for believing and there were many 
facts that negative such a theory. 

The most plausible explanation I can offer is this: In this 
ease there had been a lifelong repression of the sexual instinct. 
There had even been a ‘‘rebellion’’ against it which not only 
actively continued the repression but, developing into a larger 
rebellion against the situations of life, ended in conflicts that dis- 
rupted the whole personality. In other words, there always had 
been and there still was a conflict between the sex feelings and 
urge and certain systems of ideas. 

Now, it is a psycho-physiological fact of experience that sexual 
emotion and sensations are intimately organized with all other 
somatic sensations —ccnesthetic, kinesthetic, tactile, ete.— 
awakened and bound up as all these are with emotion. They may 
be saic to be organized into an associative system. In this case, 
all sex feeling was still absent, even in the dissociated state called 
hypnosis.? Now, as in all dissociated states still further dissocia- 
tions are easily effected, more readily than in the normal state, 
for example, by suggestion, conflict, etc., could it not be that the 
factor, the ‘‘rebellion’’, which originally had caused the repres- 
sion, still continuing as it did and being untrammelled in the dis- 
sociated condition of ‘‘hypnosis’’, had produced a more wide- 
spread repression and had carried off with the sex feeling this 
whole organized system of sensibility? This theory differs from 
other theories in that it denies any purposive character (such as 
**defense reaction’’) to the general anesthesia and allocates it only 
as a sort of by-product, an associative reaction, or ‘‘association 





2 This instinct was afterwards restored by therapeutic technique showing that it 
had been only repressed. 
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neurosis’’. In other words by the repression of one element of 
a system, against which element there is a conflict, the whole 
system may be, and often is, dissociated. Examples of this are 
common in abnormal psychology.’ In fact, going one step further, 
according to my view, as a general proposition it may be said, con- 
flicts are between systems and individual symptoms are the 
resultants, on the one hand, of the repressed and, on the other, of 
the functioning systems emerging from the conflict—the casualties 
and the victorious remnants of the army. 





3 I have given numerous examples in ‘‘The Unconscious’’ (pp. 318, 493, 496, 515). 
I will cite here only the example of the amnesia induced by suggestion in hypnosis 
for all the events of a given day. I intended to repress the memory for a particular 
episode of this day, but, to my surprise, memory for the whole day was dissociated. 
The principle is illustrated on a more complex scale in dual personality where 
dissociation of a lesser system carries with it dissociation of a larger system with 
which the former is organized (ibid. chaps. XVIII, XIX and XX, 2nd ed.). 





MOTOR SPEECH FUNCTIONS IN DREAMS 


By WILLIAM D. TAIT 
MC GILL UNIVERSITY 


T IS not often that one has the opportunity of performing 
direct or immediate retrospection (some would call it intro- 
spection) on dreams especially that part of or aspect of con- 

sciousness which arises or exists between dreams and waking life. 
This occasion does sometimes arise and the following dream is a 
good example. The result was so clear and decisive that it is 
worth bringing to light for the sake of making comparisons with 
the experiences of others. 

I was spending my summer vacation as the neighbor of a man 
who, even during prohibition regime, is addicted to the periodical 
excessive use of alcohol, or in other words the good old-fashioned 
spree which relieves repression and affords the overworked censor 
a short holiday. As he was a great friend of mine, I felt a certain 
amount of responsibility with regard to the welfare of both himself 
and his family. On occasions, too, the situation had been made 
unpleasant for my own family who lived in a house nearly adjoin- 
ing his. There was considerable resentment on my part with 
regard to his actions. Such, in brief, is the background of the 
dream. 

One night in a dream several incidents occurred which dupli- 
cated some of his conduct while not wholly responsible. Then in 
the dream I was prepared to do what in waking life I had not had 
the courage to do—viz., give him a serious talking to. I found, 
however, that I could think of nothing to say to him although 
I was extremely desirous and anxious to say something. I could 
not even open my mouth to speak and the ideas appropriate to 
the circumstances simply would not come forward for utterance. 
My mind appeared to be a complete blank. In other words, I was 
unable to think the dream through because I could not say to him 
those things which in waking life I had prepared and had re- 
hearsed to say. All the other parts of the dream were successfully 
carried through, such as seeing him act, hearing him talk, etc., as 
repetitions of what had previously happened and the inhibition 
came only when the time came to speak. 

Now a Freudian might say that the censor had been active and 
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had performed its usual functions of repression; it had prevented 
my opinion of the man from breaking through. However, there 
may be another and simpler explanation which does not require 
the postulation of a censor, a subconscious self or other fictitious 
entity. 

When I awoke, I found that I could not speak because my mouth 
was so dry and parched. This was due to the fact that I was 
‘‘taking a cold’’ and my nostrils were obstructed. I had fallen 
asleep on my back with my mouth open. Even in the dream the 
thought of what to say was inhibited by the absence of the proper 
motor adjustments which produce speech and the explicit ones at 
that. My inability to speak and thus think produced a stress 
which woke me and I immediately wrote down just what happened. 

This little bit of evidence would seem to point in the direction 
of some of Watson’s conclusions. Wonders will never cease. It 
is interesting to note introspection supporting the behaviorist 
position. ‘*The lion and the lamb shall lie down together.”’ 





COMMONPLACE MISTAKES IN PSYCHIC FUNCTIONING 


By S. A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 
NEW YORE 


APSES in psychic functioning, i.e., the occurrence of certain 
psychological mishaps, e.g., making a slip of the tongue, read- 
ing the wrong word, stumbling in walking, forgetting to 

carry out an intended purpose, accidentally breaking or mislaying 
something, failing to recall what one ought to be able to recall, 
etc., have been attracting a great deal of attention during the past 
fifteen or twenty years. Unfortunately for psychology, those who 
gave the subject this attention approached it with a bias resulting 
from preoccupation with the system of psychotherapeutics known 
as psycho-analysis. Owing to this bias these investigators found 
in these lapses confirmation of their theories about ‘‘ unconscious 
mental processes,’’ and they have used these lapses and their 
interpretations of them as a means of introducing the uninitiated 
into the mysteries of the so-called ‘‘new psychology.’’ According 
to this ‘‘new psychology’’ such lapses are not explainable by the 
principles of orthodox psychology, are due to the operation of 
mental processes of which the individual is not and cannot be 
aware at the time of the lapse, are the manifestation of the activity 
within ‘‘the unconscious’’ of desires of a painful or disgusting or 
unthinkable nature, and betray something which the individual 
does not want to know or have known about himself. 

In the following analyses of such lapses as have recently come 
under my notice or have been studied by me, I shall show that 
such psychic mishaps or accidents can be satisfactorily explained 
by the principles of orthodox psychology, do not involve unknown 
or unknowable mental processes, are not the manifestations of 
repressed desires, are not ‘‘unconscious’’ betrayals of the indi- 
vidual’s secret self, and that they furnish not the slightest basis 
on which to construct a psychology of the unconscious. 

Example 1. Not long ago I was turning over the pages of the 
literary section of one of our newspapers, and my attention was 
arrested by an advertisement of a book on ‘‘ Birth Control,’’ a sub- 
ject in which, as a physician and psychotherapeutist, I am, of 
course, greatly interested. I was the more interested in this item 
because I did not expect so conspicuous an advertisement of this 
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topic in this thoroughly respectable and bourgeois newspaper. 
Continuing to read the announcement, I was puzzled by an itemiza- 
tion of what this book, written by a layman, offered; it spoke of 
diet and loss of weight. Then, thinking there must be a mistake 
somewhere, I looked at the heading again and discovered the title 
of the book to be ‘*Girth Control.’’ 

Failing to see the initial G and seeing a nonexistent B is by 
some considered to be a combination of a negative and a positive 
hallucination. But in reality this two-fold error is not an halluci- 
nation; it is only an instance of a mistake in which one thing was 
taken for another, a G for a B. Offhand one would say that a G 
bears no resemblance to a B, but careful examination will show 
that approximately the upper and lower thirds of the G are curves 
which bear a close resemblance to the upper and lower thirds of 
the B. The remaining letters in the words ‘‘Birfh Control’’ and 
‘‘Girth Control’’ are identical. The mistake was further facil- 
itated by the fact that I read very rapidly the item that caught my 
attention while I was carelessly and inattentively turning the 
pages of the newspaper, that I was not expecting to find anything 
of interest, that I am greatly interested in ‘‘birth control,’’ and 
that I have very often seen the words ‘‘birth control’’ but have 
never heretofore seen the locution ‘‘Girth Control.’’ The misread- 
ing is therefore an illustration of two psychological principles: 
that we see what interests us rather than what does not interest us, 
and that we see what we know and are familiar with, rather than 
what we do not know and are not familiar with. 

Discussing this subject elsewhere (The Journal of Sexology 
and Psychanalysis, vol. 1, no. 6) I said: ‘‘A person who is accus- 
tomed to reading rapidly does not stop to spell out the words; his 
eyes take in rapidly, ‘at a glance,’ a certain number of sense impres- 
sions and the mind instantaneously brings to consciousness, from 
the storehouse of the material at its disposal, a word which will fit 
those sense impressions. This is exactly comparable to the manner 
in which an adding machine automatically (mechanically) supplies 
the sum which results from the tapping on a certain number of 
buttons or keys.”’ 

Nothing would be easier than to invent ‘‘unconscious motives’’ 
for the above lapse. Thus, for example, one might say that the 
misreading meant that I wished that that newspaper might be so 
radical in its tendencies as to advertise in bold letters a book on 
birth control, or that I repressed the word ‘‘girth’’ because I do 
not want to be reminded that I am getting fat, or that I uncon- 
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sciously resent the publication or advertising of lay books on 
purely medical topics, etc. There is no limit to this kind of fool- 
ery. And what makes the matter even worse from a scientific 
viewpoint is the fact that there is no way of disproving such 
explanations if, as is usually the case, there is some element of 
truth in the ‘‘interpretation’’ offered. The psychoanalyst is easily 
satisfied; he does not find it necessary to establish a causal con- 
nection between the so-called ‘‘repressed’’ desire or motive and 
the lapse he is interpreting; it is enough for him that he has found 
an unexpressed desire which is in some way associated with the 
lapse; if the individual who has made the lapse disavows harbor- 
ing any such desire, the psychoanalyst does not recede from his 
position—he merely relegates the ‘‘wish’’ to the unconscious and 
thinks his theories and technique vindicated. 

The rdéle of ‘*the wish’’ in determining lapses is unquestionably 
great, but it is not always present. Often the lapse is in direct 
contradiction of a wish; a strong fear or even an intense preoccu- 
pation with a purely theoretical or speculative matter may just as 
readily contribute to causing a misreading, a mishearing, or a slip 
of the tongue as a wish. But when a wish is present it is not an 
unconscious wish; it is something of which the individual is wholly 
or fairly well aware. We may add to this that one also makes a 
lapse in reading, hearing, or speaking, in accordance with what one 
‘*has on one’s mind.”’ 

Example 2. While Dr. and Mrs. M. are riding downtown on top 
of a bus they pass a place that is devoted to several large adver- 
tisements. Mrs. M.’s attention is attracted to one of these and she 
reads: ‘‘Open THEM Up’’ on the top line and ‘‘ New York PREFERS 
CarAMELs’’ on the bottom line. She then reads the intervening 
lines and notes that it is an advertisement of a brand of cigarettes; 
this causes her to look at the bottom line again and she sees that 
she read ‘‘Caramels’’ instead of ‘‘Camels’’. Amused by the 
lapse, she told her husband of her misreading. He laughed and 
thought to himself that he understood why she had read ‘‘New 
YorkK PREFERS CaLoMELs.’’ Only a few days later, in discussing the 
matter with his wife, did he discover that he had misheard 
‘*Calomels’’ instead of ‘‘Caramels.’’ Here then we have a 
two-fold lapse: Mrs. M. read ‘‘Caramels’’ instead of ‘‘Camels’’ 
and Dr. M. heard ‘‘Calomels’’ instead of ‘‘Caramels.’? What is 
the explanation for these two lapses? Mrs. M. had that day writ- 
ten a letter to a lifelong friend who has a passion for caramels. 
Both to Dr. and Mrs. M. this woman is identified with caramels. 
To Mrs. M. the words ‘‘Open them up’’ at once brought to mind 
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a brand of caramels which come wrapped individually in silver 
leaf. Dr. M. was not well that evening; in fact, he was suffering 
from an acute attack of biliousness and only a minute or so before 
the mishearing his wife had said to him that when they got home 
he should take a bottle of citrate of magnesia. The words ‘‘open 
them up’’—which caught his eye at about the same time that Mrs. 
M. saw them—suggested a laxative to him, and that was why he 
heard her say ‘‘calomels’’ instead of ‘‘caramels.’’ It is worth 
mentioning that neither the doctor nor his wife smokes; tobacco 
and cigarettes do not interest them, nor have they any aversion 
to them. 

Repression of the painful or repugnant had absolutely nothing 
to do with either of the above lapses. ‘‘Camels’’ suggests nothing 
painful, ugly, or disgusting to either of the persons involved. 
The words read and misheard by error were not substitutions of a 
more acceptable or agreeable term for a less agreeable one. The 
doctor’s mishearing is of interest also as showing that in hearing, 
as in reading, we do not perceive accurately and completely the 
sounds addressed to us but guess at the words from the elements 
that we note and from the context. 

One who is accustomed to reading proof knows that misprints 
are almost invariably due to the compositor’s ignorance of the 
author’s language or of the matter he is setting up. (The com- 
positor’s inability to read a badly written or typed script has little 
bearing on our present discussion.) That is why we so often find 
such misprints as ‘‘casual’’ for ‘‘causal,’’ ‘‘predicting’’ for 
‘‘predicating,’’ ‘‘physical’’ for ‘‘psychical,’’ ‘‘defies’’ for ‘‘dei- 
fies,’’? ete. The compositor’s general understanding or misunder- 
standing of the matter, the range of his ideas, his emotional atti- 
tudes and his mental settings (prejudices, predilections), tend to 
distort his perceptions of the copy before him unless he is on the 
alert not to make mistakes. If he is careful, his ‘‘complexes’’ 
have no influence on his work, but if he is not on the alert or is day- 
dreaming he will misread his copy in accordance with the factors 
[ have just enumerated and will make errors in accordance with 
the principles I have previously mentioned. ‘‘Repression’’ and 
an unknown moral or esthetic unconscious have nothing to do with 
it. Of course it may happen in the vast number of misprints made 
daily in the thousands of printing shops, that an occasional such 
error sounds like a cynical commentary on or a denial of what was 
intended to be printed, but that is no justification for asserting 
that misprints or that particuiar misprint expresses the compos- 
itor’s unconscious criticism or comment on the intended text, 
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especially when one considers that almost all such errors make 
absolutely no sense, and that if they happen to make sense that 
sense usually has no bearing on the original text. 

Much of what I have just said of misprints applies equally, of 
course, to slips of the tongue, misreadings, and mishearings. A 
slip of the tongue may express a truth which the speaker had not 
intended to divulge, or it may sound like an apparent denial of or 
a cynical commentary on the thing intended to be said, ete., but in 
all such cases the error results from the interfering influence of 
thoughts and feelings that are in consciousness or in the marginal 
consciousness at the time. The more carefully one studies such 
lapses the more certain grows the conviction that such slips have 
nothing to do with repressed or tabooed desires, with the voice of 
conscience, or other unconscious ‘‘motives’’. 

Many slips of the tongue and errors in writing result from the 
mind’s preoccupation with or anticipation of what is to follow in 
the speech or composition. If, while saying or writing one thing, 
I think of another word or idea to follow, or of another way of 
expressing my thought, I am very likely to say or write the whole 
or part of the succeeding or substitute word. This sort of error 
occurs especially when one is in haste or impatient with the mere 
mechanics of speaking or writing. If someone speaks to me while 
writing or speaking I am very apt to write or repeat one of the 
words addressed to me—not because of an antipathy to the thing I 
intended to write or say, or as a criticism of the person interrupt- 
ing me, or because of a preference for what I heard, but because of 
the mind’s tendency to give motor expression to incoming stimuli. 
(This projecting tendency of the mind, i.e., the tendency to exteri- 
orize our thoughts, is responsible for many kindred phenomena, 
e.g., feeling itchy when thinking of vermin, mistaking a person in 
the street for some person we happen to be thinking of, etc.) 

Example 3. A lady steps into an elevator in an apartment 
house and is astonished at not seeing the latest elevator boy, a very 
stupid one, but a very nice, respectful, and competent, though some- 
what lazy, boy who had been empolyed there previously. Greeting 
the boy, she says to him: ‘‘ Where is that other stupid boy, John?’’ 
This lapsus lingue illustrates a very common variety of error, a 
fusion of two thoughts, to wit: ‘‘Where is that other boy?’’ and 
‘Where is that stupid boy?’’ Speaking teleologically, one might 
say that the fusion-error is evidence of an economic tendency in 
the psyche. Speaking psychoanalytically, one would say that the 
slip betrayed the lady’s unconscious judgment of the elevator boy, 
as if she had intended to say ‘‘one stupid boy goes and another one 
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takes his place.’’ But neither of these explanations is deserving 
of serious consideration. The facts are that the lady had several 
things in her mind at the same time, viz.: pleasurable surprise 
that the stupid boy was gone (he was especially bad in the matter 
of telephone calls, and this caused her a great deal of annoyance 
and even worry), satisfaction on seeing his more competent pred- 
ecessor (who was competent and conscientious in the matter of 
telephone calls and messages), a wish to know whether the other 
boy was gone, an impulse to express her judgment of that stupid 
boy, and at the same time a natural disinclination to enter into 
conversation with a colored elevator boy. She had begun to say 
one sentence (‘‘Where is that other boy?’’) when the other oe- 
curred to her (‘‘ Where is that stupid boy?’’); the two sentences 
being so nearly identical, she cut short her speech by inserting 
into the first sentence the word ‘‘stupid’’ which occurred in the 
second one. She did not realize her faux pas till it was pointed 
out to her. 

This type of error is very common. An amusing example of 
this kind occurred when I said of a man that he was determined to 
be a bachelor because he ‘‘ was too stingy to support another woman 
for life’’ (7.e., ‘to support another’’ and ‘‘to support a woman’’). 
He was not homosexual, was not effeminate, and was not support- 
ing any woman. 

Example 4a. A college student, visiting at a summer hotel one 
evening, asks a rather attractive girl to dance with him. She says 
apologetically as she accepts his invitation, ‘‘I am afraid I am not 
a good enough dancer for you.’’ He politely reassures her and 
says ‘‘I’m afraid you’ll find I’m not good enough for you.’’ They 
dance and he realizes that he does not dance any better than she 
and that she is not much of a dancer. The music stops suddenly 
and, thinking of saying something nice to the lady, he says: ‘‘ You 
see you’re not too good for me.’’ And, of course, hastens to cor- 
rect his error. He had not intended to say what he did say. May 
we say, then, that his unconscious betrayed what he was really 
thinking? Not at all; if he thought it, he was not unconscious 
(unaware) of it. How then shall we account for his slip and 
others like it? The matter is not at all difficult of explanation. 
All the time that he was dancing he was thinking, he remembers 
this clearly, that in apologizing for his dancing (‘‘you see 
IT am not too good for you’’) he must be careful not to say ‘‘you 
are not too good for me’’ because he felt sure she must be 
thinking that he is a poor dancer. He did think she was not too 
good a dancer for him, but he also thought that she must be 
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thinking the same thing about him. That is why he thought he 


must be careful of what he is going to say, that he must be careful | 


not to get his pronouns mixed, or, if you will, not to slip into saying 
the wrong thing. His unconscious did not play the réle of a mis- 
chief-maker and betray what he did not wish to betray, nor was 
the unconscious more honest than his conscious. The error re- 
sulted from the vocalization (motor expression) of the thought 
which occupied his attention at the moment when he was begin- 
ning to speak; the thought in the foreground of consciousness, i.c., 
the thought which is getting the larger share of attention, is the 
one that gets itself expressed even though it is thought of with a 
negative injunction. This mechanism explains a large number of 
errors in speech (and even in writing) which are really only the 
utterance of the thought the speaker attributes to the person he is 
addressihg. 

Example 4b. Visiting a young primipara, aged 24, married 
ten months, I politely ask the happy mother whom her baby-gir! 
resembles. She promptly answers: ‘‘Her husband’’ and says 
no word in explanation of her lapsus linguae, though she must 
have noticed it. The mechanism of the slip was too obvious. She 
had probably been on the point of saying ‘‘Her father’’, but 
even while saying it she decided to change her answer to ‘‘ My 
husband’’. The word ‘‘her’’ had already been uttered; the word 
‘‘husband’’ suddenly occupied the field of consciousness to a 
sufficient extent to inhibit the cortical cells engaged in initiating 
the mechanism which would have resulted in the utterance of the 
word ‘‘father’’. Why she decided to modify her original impulse 
(‘‘Her father’) and to substitute ‘‘my husband’’ it would be 
difficult (not impossible) to say; I was not on sufficiently inti- 
mate terms with her to question her about it, nor did I credit her 
(perhaps unjustly) with the necessary knowledge of psychology 
or the habit of observing her mental processes to think she could 
explain the lapse. 

A Freudian might perhaps offer some such far-fetched inter- 
pretation of the above lapse as that, in giving birth to a baby, 
she had lost her husband who may now, therefore, be considered 
the baby’s husband (fortunately for the Freudian the baby is a 
girl!); or that she loves the baby so much that she is willing to 
share her husband with her; or that the possession of a baby 
makes her so happy that she can dispense with her husband (thus 
giving him up to the child), ete. The Freudian works on the 
utterly untenable assumption that every lapse must have a ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ (not an ‘‘explanation’’). 
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Example 5. The bank-teller hands back my deposit slip and 
ealls my attention to the fact that I had listed one check as 
$5.00 although it was drawn only for $3.70. I look at the check 
and realize that I had made an error, that only a few minutes 
before, while hurriedly endorsing the checks I was about to deposit, 
[I had looked at it and not noted that it was for $3.70. I had, in 
other words, been guilty of what psychoanalysts call a ‘‘negative 
hallucination.’’ But, in truth, there was here no hallucination, 
only a failure to look at the amount and a failure to remember for 
how much it had been drawn. The circumstances which deter- 
mined the error were these: the preceding day Mr. S. did not have 
enough cash to pay me his usual fee ($5.00) and I did not have 
enough cash to change a twenty-dollar bill; so he gave me a check 
for $3.70 (which he happened to have in his pocket) and $1.30 in 
change. When it came to making out the deposit slip, which I did 
very hastily, I only glanced at the face of the check (as I did to 
the others) to see how I should endorse it, but did not look at the 
amount because the name 8S. (to whom the check was made pay- 
able) at once suggested $5.00 to me. (He has paid me in checks 
occasionally.) In other words, I failed to recollect that this check 
was for $3.70 because I associate $5.00 with Mr. S. It would be 
ridiculous, in the light of these facts, to go off into a search for an 
undemonstrable ‘‘unconscious’’ wish, e.g., that I would prefer to 
have Mr. S.’s own check instead of one given him by another, that 
I have a dislike for the drawer of the check (I know nothing about 
him and do not even know the name), that I have an aversion for 
odd amounts (which I have not), that I wish the check were for 
$5.00 instead of $3.70, ete. A consideration of all the circum- 
stances immediately surrounding the ‘‘lapse’’ yields a thoroughly 
satisfactory and dynamic explanation in every instance of such 
lapses as we are now considering; it was Freud’s failure to study 
these cireumstances and his predisposition to mysticism that have 
determined him in elaborating a psychology of ‘‘the unconscious.’’ 

Example 6. Speaking of a woman who had gone out of his 
store without making a purchase, the storekeeper says to one of 
the salesmen, ‘‘if she come backs,’’ and then corrects himself to 
‘‘if she should come back,’’ ete. This, too, represents a very com- 
mon variety of slip of the tongue and is brought about by a con- 
flict or indecision in choosing between two different modes of 
expressing an idea. In the above error the man at first wanted to 
say ‘‘if she should come back,’’ but, being also a writer, did not 
like the cacophony of ‘‘she should’’ and so thought of changing to 
“if she comes back,’’ and slipped into ‘‘come backs’’; ‘‘come 
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back’’ being common to both locutions, it got itself expressed in 
the onward rush of speaking; the preoccupation with the word 
‘‘should’’ (which he decides to omit) diminishes the amount of 
attention he gives to the other words and he therefore continues to 
speak (‘‘come back’’) as he originally intended, but then he 
notices that ‘‘come’’ is incorrect (‘‘if she come back’’) by virtue 
of the omission of the final s, and this preoccupation with the s 
causes him (on the principle I have previously explained) to say 
‘*backs.’’ These ‘‘secondary slips’’ resulting from a preceding 
error have absolutely no reference to the liguistic sensibilities of 
the auditor (they happen even when one is reading to oneself) 
and are not ‘‘unconscious compensations’’ for unexplained ante- 
cedent errors. 

Example 7. Mr. L. was taking a foot-bath one evening at a 
rather late hour and forgot to turn out the gas in the ‘‘instan- 
taneous heater’’ which supplied him with warm water. On awak- 
ing next morning he realized his mistake with a start, some fright, 
and considerable vexation. It is not pleasant to be boarding with 
another family and above a savings bank in which one is employed 
and make a mistake (i.e., be guilty of a piece of carelessness) which 
may result disastrously to oneself, to the family and possibly even 
to the bank. The error was fraught with possibilities of serious 
consequences. That being so, we would, if we still believed in 
‘*unconscious wishes,’’ have to look for intensely dynamic or sig- 
nificant buried motives which had chosen to manifest themselves 
in the above lapse when the censor was not on the alert. The most 
careful inquiry failed to elicit any such motive. Mr. L. is not tired 
of life; in fact, he is quite happy; he has no such great faith in an 
after-coming heaven as to wish to hasten his departure from this 
vale of labor; and he certainly has no wish to be maimed or crip- 
pled in an explosion, to die before his time—he is happily unmar- 
ried; he is so kindly a man he would not want anything to happen 
to his housekeeper or her family; the kitchen containing the 
heater is so far removed from his room that even if there were an 
explosion he would probably not be affected by it at all; his house- 
keeper was away from home and the mistake could not have been 
devised as an excuse for having her come into his room; he owns 
no stock in the gas company and therefore couldn’t have wanted 
to run up a large gas bill; and he certainly would not think of 
attempting to put the bank out of business by an explosion on the 
upper floor. 

How then was the error or lapse determined? Before we 
answer this question we must give a full account of the surround- 
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ing circumstances. Mr. L.’s room is at one end of the floor; the 
bathroom is at the other end and the kitchen (containing the 
heater) adjoins it. Mr. L. rarely goes into the kitchen; he is self- 
conscious about going into another’s apartment. This particular 
evening the family was out and he thought it would be a good 
chance to have a foot-bath; accordingly he went into the kitchen, 
lit the heater, thought to himself ‘‘I must not forget to turn out the 
gas when I am through,’’ went into the bathroom, taking with 
him a magazine to read. He was so interested in what he was 
reading that he stayed in the bathroom a long time; while drying 
his feet he was still thinking of what he had been reading, and 
then, absorbed in those thoughts, he walked into his room and got 
into bed, continued reading till he got tired, and then turned out 
the light and went to sleep. Had he been in the habit of turning 
off the gas in the heater, i.e., if turning off the gas had become 
automatically associated with going out of the bathroom, he would 
not now have omitted to go into the kitchen to do so; but he had 
not developed the habit of doing that, it had not become an auto- 
matie action, and he was therefore able to carry out his other 
actions without noticing that he had omitted to do something; the 
mechanism of going ont of the bathroom did not automatically set 
in motion the mechanism of going into the kitchen. 

Example 8. A common and interesting variety of misreading 
is illustrated by the following incident: 

A physician steps into a dentist’s office and, thinking that he 
will have to wait some time, looks about for something to read; 
on a little table he espies some pamphlets and magazines; one of 
the pamphlets attracts his attention because of the fancy Gothic 
capital letters and an illustration on the front cover. This pam- 
phlet is entitled ‘‘The Health Makers,’’ but he reads it as ‘‘The 
Wealth Makers’’ and realizes his mistake only when he notices that 
the subtitle does not fit in with his idea of the brochure’s contents 
as implied in his reading of the title. This man is not nearsighted 
nor presbyopic; he is slightly hyperopic and does not wear glasses; 
his vision is extraordinarily keen but he reads rapidly and a great 
deal. He is not in ill health and was not suffering from toothache 
or any other physical discomfort at the time of the misreading. 
Why then did he read ‘‘ Wealth’’ instead of ‘‘Health’’? Though 
the Gothic H and W do resemble each other somewhat, that fact 
does not explain the lapse. The letters e-a-l-t-h in this order occur 
only in three English words (wealth, health, stealth) and the man 
therefore had only a limited choice of words from the storehouse 
of memory to fit the visual sense impressions. But why did he 
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choose ‘‘wealth’’ instead of ‘‘stealth’’ or ‘‘health’’? Evidently 
because of something going on in his mind at the time. Question- 
ing him as to this, we discover that as he looked down at the pile 
of magazines, etc., he first noticed a pamphlet bearing the title, 
‘Man Triumphant and The Mastery of Fate,’’ but passed that up 
as being probably the publication of one of those mystical or 
pseudo-mystical cults or swindling schemes which pretend to teach 
people how to accumulate wealth. We may say then that the 
misreading fitted in with what was ‘‘on his mind’’. (After his 
misreading he was curious to see whether his judgment of the 
pamphlet was correct; he therefore picked it up and, turning to 
the second page, he found that this booklet would introduce the 
reader to a system of philosophy which teaches how ‘‘to have 
fortune smile and bring its abundant riches to your home.’’) Many 
misreadings are the inevitable results of the mind automatically 
fitting the sense impressions into the ideas or emotions (the mental 
setting) then holding its attention. 

It was on the same principle that I recently read in the theatri- 
cal slieet of a Sunday newspaper that Miss ‘*has a pretty 
leg’’ instead of ‘‘was a pretty peg.’’ <A portrait of the lady in 
question—a much advertised, much discussed, and much married 
actress—showing her attired in silk hose and an abundance of jew- 
elry, illustrated the article. In this case the word ‘‘was’’ was 
changed to ‘‘has’’ so as to fit the word ‘‘leg’’ which caught my eye 
first. 

The above examples of lapses were chosen for analysis because 
they are somewhat more complicated and more difficult of explana- 
tion than most lapses. The vast majority of the millions of such 
errors committed daily are very easily explainable. In fact, it 
was the obviousness of the explanations that kept psychologists 
from cluttering up the pages of their books and essays with dis- 
cussions of lapses—a phenomenon in many ways comparable to the 
silence of physicians before the eighteen-seventies on the subject 
of infantile onanism. But the march of events has taught psy- 
chologists that it was as much a mistake to leave psychological 
matters to untrained medical and lay psychologists as it was for 
physicians to leave the treatment of hysterics and neurotics to 
quacks. A scientist’s motto must be: Everything pertaining to 
humanity interésts me. But lapses, though often enough trivial in 
themselves, are of great interest at present because by means of 
them the laiety can be taught a great deal about scientific psychol- 
ogy, and, furthermore, because the analysis of lapses is the very 
best material (because it is so easily accessible to study) for dis- 
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proving the Freudians’ claims about unconscious mental processes. 
The careful serntiny of the circumstances surrounding lapses 
(slips, forgettings, accidental breakages, etc.) proves that these 
‘‘mistakes’’ are the results of verifiable psychophysiological proc- 
esses, that the known laws of orthodox psychology are adequate 
to explain them, that they are psychologically determined (not 
‘‘nsychically determined’’), that they are not ‘*valid psychic acts 
and do not give expression to repressed, unknown, and unknowable 
motives of an undesirable, discreditable, or disgusting nature. 





SUGGESTION AS A FORM OF MEDICAL MAGIC?! 


By ISADOR H. CORIAT, M.D. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


T is around the word ‘‘suggestion’’ that laymen and even many 
of the medical profession, have allowed their ideas to erystal- 
lize as a complete and final interpretation of all psychotherapy. 

All the phenomena of psychotherapy were explained by the talis- 
manic word ‘‘suggestion’’, it was utilized to elucidate everything 
in the cure or amelioration of a psychoneurosis and yet what was 
meant by suggestion, what it exactly connoted was left exempt 
from any explanation. The mere employment of the word seemed 
to be sufficient and made it unnecessary to understand the problem 
further or to explain the ultimate nature of the working of sugges- 
tion. It is for the purpose of understanding the nature of sugges- 
tion in the mental life of man, its effects either transitory or per- 
manent, that certain fundamental considerations will be discussed, 
particularly in the linking up of suggestion with certain tendencies 
in the power of mind, or to use the pertinent phrase of Henry 
Adams on ‘‘thought as one continuous force’’.2 

It is not proposed to enter into the various psychological theo- 
ries which have been promulgated from time to time to explain 
the phenomena of hypnosis and suggestion or to inquire into the 
automatism of post-hypnotic states but merely to point out the 
psychical and historical relationships existing between modern 
suggestion and the power supposed to be exerted by primitive 
magic. 

In a recent illuminating paper, Freud,’ has pointed out how 
universal narcissism—mankind’s self-love—has been three times 
badly wounded by the results of scientific research. These three 
blows to human self-love are distinguished as the cosmological, 
the biological and the psychological. The latter has been the most 
painful to mankind, for it has demonstrated that the ego is not 
master in its own house, therefore does not favor psychoanalysis 
and obstinately refuses to believe in it. It is proposed to deal 





1 Read by title before the thirteenth annual meeting of the American Psychopatho- 
logical Association at Boston, June 2, 1923. 
2The Education of Henry Adams, p. 434. 
38. Freud, One of the Difficulties of Psychoanalysis. International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, I, 1, 1920. 
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with the psychological blow given by psychoanalysis in its rela- 
tion to “he important question of suggestion and to demonstrate 
that it is psychoanalysis, as one of the most important of the triad 
of scientific research, which has dealt the psychological blow to 
the narcissistic omnipotence of suggestive therapeutics. 

In a previous contribution’ certain fundamental considera- 
tions of the subject were discussed and a few quotations from 
statements made in this paper may perhaps serve as an introduc- 
tion to a further elaboration of the subject: 

‘*Medical magic is unconsciously governed by what men wish, 
instead of the actual facts of disease. It is a sort of undisciplined 
or undirected thinking, in contradistinction to modern scientific 
medicine, which is of the nature of a directed or disciplined think- 
ing. Medical magic, like all magic, is man’s belief in his own 
omnipotence, a feeling that his desires and wishes will in some 
expected or unexpected manner, become realized. 

‘*There still exist in all of us remnants of these beliefs or tend- 
encies in magic, a sort of assurance in our own omnipotence to 
cure disease, thus linking us unconsciously with the remote past 
and with the primitive medicine man. 

‘*Since primitive man possessed great confidence in the power 
of his wishes, he had what is termed in modern psychology, an 
cmnipotence of thought. This omnipotence of thought survives 
in all of us in eertain phases of the practice of modern medicine, 
such as for instance in the use of suggestion, a belief that a wish 
to make a neurotic patient well, will make him well. 

‘‘Suggestion is a form of undirected thinking, a sort of magic. 
[t confers a feeling of omnipotence on the part of the operator, 
because, like magic, the object of suggestion is an attempt to make 
nonexistent the symptoms of a disease, particularly of a mental 
disease or of a functional nervous disorder. This is clearly seen 
in the early history of hypnotism, when it was believed that 
the hypnotist transferred his vital force to the person hyp- 
notized. ; 

‘‘This omnipotence of thought in suggestion is motivated from 
unconscious thinking, it is a personal, an egotistic overestimation 
of the psychic processes as opposed to reality. In primitive med- 
ical magic and in modern suggestion these thoughts are supposed 
to exert an unlimited effect on reality, a sort of wish that some 
power can emanate from thinking which may have a favorable 
effect in the cure of a disease.’’ 





4 Isador H. Coriat, ‘‘ Medical Magic,’’ Annals of Medical History, IV, 3, September, 
1922, 
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In other words, to use the striking term of Levy-Bruhl,’ this 
primitive thinking with which modern suggestive therapeutics is 
linked up both unconsciously and historically, is ‘‘prelogical’’. 
By this term, we understand such thinking as undirected, in that 
it sidetracks the real issue and attempts to make nonexistent 
what is really existent, either in the subject’s body or mind. In 
such thinking also, logical processes, particularly of cause and 
effect, are frequently disregarded. 

The hypnotist or the manipulator of suggestive therapeutics, 
when the latter is used either in the waking or subwaking states, 
stands in the same relation to the subject as the primitive medi- 
cine man did to his patient. Both attempt to conjure the disease 
away, the former with the usual formule of suggestion, frequently 
repeated, the latter with words, more or less talismanic and often 
distorted in an attempt to neutralize any taboo which may be 
present. These words are supposed to exert a sort of magical 
influence, their object in both cases is an attempt to make non- 
existent the symptoms of a disease, and are based on a belief, that 
a mere wish or word, if repeated sufficiently often, will actually 
make the patient well. In other words, both suggestion and medi- 
cal magic, are attempts to substitute in the mind a fantasy of 
health for the reality of a disease. In addition the so-called 
**passes’’ which are sometimes used by the hypnotists in their 
manipulations, resemble the movements of the hands of the primi- 
tive medicine man, the former being a sort of an unconscious 
survival of magical incantations, the latter for definite magical 
purposes. 

Suggestion is deliberately carried out by the operator ‘‘ dressed 
in a little brief authority’’ who possesses the idea of his own im- 
portance, the so-called Jehovah-complex, whereas analysis pro- 
ceeds through the breaking down of resistances and manipulating 
the transference in such a way that the latter becomes a mere 
temporary manifestation. In psychoanalysis the transference 
situation is very important, so much so, that the actual neurosis, 
in the course of a successful analytical therapy, becomes a trans- 
ference neurosis, then this latter is deliberately manipulated and 
destroyed by the analyst. In suggestion, on the contrary, there is 
a deliberate and at the same time illogical and badly directed 
attempt to continue the transference. In suggestion also, the 
operator acts like a magician in an endeavor at deliberate inter- 
ference with the patient’s psyche, whereas in analysis, except 


5 L. Levy-Bruhl, Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Sociétés Inferieures, 1918. 
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under the special conditions which require active therapy, the 
analyst stands aloof, and merely directs the unconscious fluctua- 
tions of the transferences and resistances of the patient. 

The rapport of suggestion is practically identical with the trans- 
ference of psychoanalysis. In the latter, it is manipulated and 
then broken up or its effects deliberately neutralized; in the 
former, it is not manipulated or destroyed, but blindly utilized and 
encouraged, thus producing an abnormal dependence on the opera- 
tion which is allowed to remain. Suggestion thus becomes a sort 
of medical magic, an omnipotence of thought, the mana of the 
anthropologists, the latter indicating a form of magic which is 
supposed to possess an impersonal and supernatural power. As 
Freud states * ‘‘ Direct suggestion is a suggestion directed against 
the expression of the symptoms, a struggle between your authority 
and the motives of the disease.’’ This so-called ‘‘authority’’ is 
nothing more nor less than the operator’s belief in the narcissistic 
omnipotence and importance of his own mental processes. It 
seems to be synonymous with Nietzsche’s will-to-power which runs 
like a thread through the fabric of human culture in its struggle 
against disease. 

The dynamic basis of suggestion consists of unconscious sexual 
attraction between patient and physician and the dynamic basis 
of magic shows an identical relationship. When this attraction 
is absent or reduced to a low intensity, the effects of both sug- 
gestion and magic are likely to fail. Success is more likely to take 
place if the operator and subject are of the opposite sex, or if 
there exists an unconscious homosexual transference or if the per- 
sonality of the operator arouses unconscious feelings of a friendly 
relationship which have their origin in childhood. Failure may 
take place if both operator and subject are of the same sex and 
there exists an unconscious homosexual resistance, or if the 
operator’s personality stimulates an unconscious hostility dating 
from earlier in life. In both hypnosis and suggestion, the 
operator attempts to make use of his thoughts to affect the mental 
processes in another person, a genuine omnipotence of thought, 
which is synomymous with the mana of magical incantations. 

In psychoanalysis the free associations come from within, from 
the patient’s preconscious or unconscious; there is no attempt on 
the part of the analyst to influence them, no utilization of the 
analyst’s narcissistic omnipotence. This transference is an emo- 
tional relationship; and when this is absent or reduced to a 





6S. Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 1920. 
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minimum there is an unconscious antagonism or resistance, and 
until this is changed and understood the analysis cannot proceed 
further. When suggestion fails or when magic does not produce 
its effects, this unconscious resistance is the dynamic force under- 
lying the failure. All magic becomes therefore a form of sug- 
gestion and all suggestion possesses the features of a primitive 
and badly directed magic. In suggestion as in magic, the subject 
accepts uncritically some wish or command from the operator. 

In the paper on ‘‘ Medical Magic”’ previously referred to, there 
was discussed, from the psychological standpoint, the question of 
exactly what survivals or precipitates of archaic thinking, either 
conscious or unconscious, could be detected in modern medicine, 
and this was particularly elaborated in a discussion of the various 
taboos and the ultimate nature of suggestive therapeutics. Because 
of the primitive medicine man’s fantasy-like character of think- 
ing, magic was evolved; and magic is nothing else but man’s belief 
in the omnipotence of his thoughts. Even in the directed thinking 
of the modern physician there actively exists unconscious survivals 
of the undirected thought of the primitive medicine man, a sort of 
belief in the magical omnipotence of therapeutic wishes, that is, 
that something might emanate from a word, a wish or a command, 
which might cause something to happen in the external world or 
in the mentality of the subject or patient. Therefore, words were 
handled as concrete things, a form of omnipotence of thought.’ 
The power, however, does not seem to reside wholly in the words 
themselves, but the word becomes invested with a certain power 
from another source, the source within: the transformation of 
wishes into activities, the omnipotence of thought. In this magical 
effect of thought, the words become genuine activities. Autosug- 
gestion with its reiterated and infantile phraseology, also attempts 
to cure through words invested with power, as primitive as when 
certain mythical heroes attempted to heal a wound by the incanta- 
tion of certain mystic phrases. 

These considerations now bring us to a more detailed discus- 
sion of the real meaning of omnipotence of thought and of the 
concept of mana, particularly in their definite setting in modern 
thinking and in certain neuroses and the linking up of these with 
the tendencies in primitive thinking. 

Freud has pointed out ® that the principle which controls magic 








7 See Edward Clodd, Magic in Names, 1920. This work is exceedingly valuable as a 
collection, with interpretations, of mana in tangible and intangible things and words. 

8 See on this point Jung’s Psychological Types, 1923, pp. 42-43. 

98. Freud, Totem and Taboo, 1918. 
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is an animistic method of thinking, which he terms ‘‘omnipotence 
of thought.’’ He adopted this term from a highly intelligent man, 
a former sufferer from a compulsion neurosis, who had coined the 
phrase to designate certain peculiar and uncanny occurrences. 
‘‘Thus if he happened to think of a person, he was actually cun- 
fronted with this person as if he had conjured him up: if he 
enquired suddenly about the state of health of an acquaintance 
whom he had long missed, he was sure to hear that this acquaint- 
ance had just died, so that he could believe that the deceased had 
drawn his attention to himself by telepathic means; if he uttered 
a half-meant imprecation against a stranger he could expect to 
have him die soon thereafter and burden him with the responsibil- 
ity of his death.’’ 

All this is motivated from unconscious thoughts and therefore 
certain neuroties are afraid to express their evil wishes lest they 
be fulfilled in consequence of the utterance, or, in some cases, even 
the thinking of evil thoughts might be followed by disastrous 
phrase to designate certain peculiar and uncanny occurrences. 
results. These thoughts bear a close resemblance to the formulae 
and ineantations of magic, and such thoughts or words are in- 
vested with a power which seems to be unconsciously regressive 
in the sense of a narcissistic omnipotence of thought, as is found 
among certain primitive peoples. Thus mere wishes or words in 
certain neurotics, (particularly the compulsive neurotic), in magic 
and in the primitive medicine man who was also a magician, seem 
to be followed by results either remote or immediate, in the ex- 
ternal world, although the psychical linking of cause and effect 
arise within the unconscious of the subject. The feeling of 
omnipotence, of supreme power, is closely connected not only with 
adult narcissism, but with certain tendencies in childhood and 
both of these are survivals in the unconscious, of what formerly 
was conscious and active in a more primitive state of society. 

Ferenczi’® has very ingeniously traced this omnipotence of 
thought back to childhood and it is well known that the child 
possesses many unrepressed characteristics which are analogous 
to those of primitive people. 

He states as follows: ‘‘The childhood megalomania of their 
own omnipotence is thus no empty delusion, the child and the 
obsessional patient demand nothing impossible from reality when 
they are not to be dissuaded from holding that their wishes must 
be fulfilled.’’ 


10 8. Ferenczi, Contributions to Psychoanalysis, 1916. 
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**Since the child certainly has no knowledge of the real con- 
catenation of cause and effect, or of the nurse’s existence and 
activity, he must feel himself in the possession of a magical 
capacity that can actually realize all his wishes by simply imaging 
the satisfaction of them. . . . The child even thinks himself in the 
possession of magical capacities and is thus in a period of magic 
thoughts and magic words.’’ Mankind in general passes through 
the same stages of mental development as the individual child. 
In the latter we have the period of omnipotence and magic words 
which is repressed in the adult, in the former, the same phase is 
encountered in primitive man, whose only survival in the civilized 
adult is the attempt to ‘‘suggest’’ a disease away by the magic 
formule and wishes. 

A few brief considerations on the omnipotence of thought as 
it has been encountered in the psychoanalytic practice, may serve 
to make the argument more intelligible. These cases have been 
selected because of the marked clearness of the feeling of this 
symptom, as so frequently in psychoanalysis the sense of 
omnipotence may only be vaguely present or impossible of further 
description or reduction, but in the cases chosen, the sensation of 
omnipotence of thought was definitely marked. 

A woman with a severe compulsion neurosis attempted to 
taboo the name of a certain man, because she felt that if she 
thought of him, she might influence him unfavorably, even cause 
his death and thus prevent him from carrying out certain scientific 
investigations. On other occasions she noticed that if she de- 
liberately thought of him, she would meet him and as a result a love 
affair might develop. Another case was of a compulsion neuro- 
tic in whom the predominant symptom was a fear of contamina- 
tion of objects. The patient stated that if he thought of an object 
becoming contaminated that object would actually be con- 
taminated. This contamination followed and attached itself to 
objects at a distance from the original source of the thought and 
when this occurred, he found it difficult or almost impossible to 
reverse the situation in his mind and free the object from the con- 
tamination through his previous thought of it. 

One of the most interesting and clear instances of the omnipo- 
tence of thought occurred in a young man, a sufferer from a severe 
anxiety hysteria. In this case there existed an abnormal fear of 
death and he felt that every act of thinking and speaking about 
death might produce his own death or the death of someone else, 
usually a relative, although in some instances a stranger. The very 
idea of the word ‘‘death’’ might affect someone and produce an 
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train he attempted to keep the word ‘‘death’’ out of his mind, to 
taboo it, because he was sure that the mere thought of the word 
might cause the engineer to drop dead and so wreck the train. 
Even to the analyst he feared to mention the word ‘‘death’’ dur- 
ing the analytic therapy, for fear that the mention of the word 
would have a pernicious effect on the physician and so interrupt 
the treatment. 

In the fourth case, one of stammering, which on analysis dis- 
closed an interesting type of obsessive thinking, there existed 
certain tendencies to omnipotent thought, although in a form less 
striking and less definite than in the instances previously cited. 
This subject stated, for instance, ‘‘When I think of things going 
bad, the very thinking of it, makes them go bad. When I bring 
home a copy of things I made and when I return to work the next 
day, almost the entire work is spoiled and I often say to myself 
that the work will be spoiled if I take home a copy of it and it 
does happen.’’ 

In these cases it will be seen, that the so-called ‘‘magical 
thoughts’’ are really residuals precipitated into the unconscious 
from primitive man’s own profound belief in the omnipotent 
power of his own thoughts and wishes over certain aspects of 
reality. This collective idea was formerly supposed to favorably 
influence vegetation and fertility, weather and disease. 

When we come to discuss the subject of ‘‘mana’’ we can also 
definitely see the relationship of this primitive form of thinking 
to modern suggestion. The term is a Melanesian one and indicates 
power which is supernatural and impersonal; it is a magic potency, 
and may emanate from natural objects or beings. It is thus 
closely linked up and practically identical with the conception of 
omnipotence of thought. The idea of mana is very widely dis- 
tributed, is decidedly primitive and preanimistic in its origin and 
conception. 

Gradually the idea came to be identified with magic. As stated 
by Frazer,’! ‘‘I regard the supposed mysterious force to which he 
(Marett) gives the Melanesian name of mana, as supplying, so to 
say, the physical basis of magic.’’ According to Clodd*? ‘‘Mana 
is the stuff through which magic works, it is not the trick itself, 
but the power whereby the sorcerer does the trick.’’ 

Frazer'® further states as follows and in this statement will 





11 James G. Frazer, The Magic Art, Vol. I, p. 111. 
12 Edward Clodd, Magic in Names, 1920. 
13 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 226 et seq. 
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be found both a historical and a psychical linking up of the 
magical aspect of the mana concept with suggestion. ‘‘To serve 
his purpose man wooed the good will of gods or spirits by prayer 
and sacrifice, while at the same time he had recourse to ceremonies 
and forms of words which he hoped would themselves bring about 
the desired results without help of god or devil. In short, he 
performed religious and magical rites simultaneously: he uttered 
prayers and incantations in the same breath, knowing or recking 
little of the theoretical inconsistency of his behavior. So far as 
the Melanesians are concerned the general confusion cannot be 
better described than in the words of Dr. R. H. Codrington: ‘By 
means of this men are able to control or direct the forces of nature 
to make rain or sunshine, wind or calm, to cause sickness or 
remove it.’ ’’ 

Now the principle which controls magic, in primitive and ani- 
mistic thinking, is the omnipotence of thought. It is the wishes 
of men which are the basis of magic, primitive man had great con- 
fidence in the power of his wishes, and what is suggestion, but the 
same confidence in the power of man’s wishes, a survival in the 
unconscious of civilized man of what was conscious and active in 
his primitive ancestors. As in a neurosis, where it is not the reality 
of the experience but the reality of the thought which forms the 
basis of the symptom formation, so in suggestion, the operator 
believes in the reality and power of his thoughts to favorably 
influence the sick and affiicted subjects. 

To primitive man, magic is an art, never a science, all scientific 
conception of cause and effect are lacking in the practice of magic. 
So it is with suggestion, it is merely a narcissistic belief in the 
omnipotence of the operator that perhaps something may emanate 
from the power which crystallizes around words (again a primi- 
tive conception) which may, hit or miss, favorably influence the 
course of a disease in a fellow man. Magic and likewise sugges- 
tion assumes, to use the words of Frazer ‘‘that things act on each 
other at a distance through a secret sympathy’’—in this case words 
influencing a neurosis, whether it takes the form of attacks of 
anxiety or obsessive thinking. What is all this but the so-called 
‘‘rapport’’ of hypnotists and of the practice of suggestive 
therapeutists? '* 

According to the Nancy School, hypnotism is only the vehicle 
for the administration of ideas, thus differing from Charcot’s 





i4 For an extensive and scholarly discussion of Magic see Frazer’s Golden Bough 
(the first two volumes entitled The Magic Art). 
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conception, which interprets peripheral stimuli acting on the cen- 
tral nervous system as the main factor and procedure in all 
hypnotic phenomena. More recent investigations have shown that 
these earlier conceptions were erroneous, for in hypnotism and 
suggestion the chief work is performed not by the operator, but by 
the subject, who enters into a sort of a rapport or transference 
with the operator. In the causal chain, it was first thought that 
some power emanated from the operator, and although this con- 
ception is no longer held, there continues a tendency to believe that 
in suggestion, the operator still remains the chief factor. How- 
ever, the real basis of the phenomena of suggestion and hypnosis 
are still obscure; and yet at the same time, if these phenomena are 
interpreted as unconscious survivals of primitive thinking, as a 
form of omnipotent thought, the general aspects of the situation 
become much clearer. 

The phenomena contains some of the aspects of magic, namely, 
a belief on the subject’s part of the infallability of the operator 
and a belief on the suggestor’s part of his own omnipotence, a 
supreme confidence in the power emanating from his words or 
wishes. There is no such thing as ‘‘hypnotizing’’ or ‘‘giving of 
ideas’’ in the sense of psychical incorporating of something from 
without. For if we believe in this conception, one must have a 
belief in magic, a belief in omnipotence of thought, in ‘‘mana’’ 
so to speak, and such a belief is as much a fragment of primitive 
thinking as our dreams are. 

When we come to study and examine carefully the feelings of 
omnipotence of thought, as they occur in the analysis of the 
neuroses, what are these tendencies but the subject’s belief in 
the power of his thoughts to influence objects or persons in the 
external world, and when we view suggestion according to the 
same conception, what is suggestion but a similar fundamental 
belief emanating from the primitive wishes repressed in the un- 
conscious, but rationalized and sophisticated through man’s own 
narcissism, into a belief that something can emanate from his 
thoughts, his wishes, the power crystallized around his words, 
which ean favorably influence disease. Of course it might be 
argued that suggestion whether hypnotic, waking or subwaking, 
is followed by results, but in certain instances the magical treat- 
ment of disease by the primitive medicine man was also successful 
if the proper transference conditions were present, although in 
both instances the results are transitory because the unconscious 
sources were left untouched, the transference in these cases was 
only superficial. 
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The belief in the power of suggestion is one of the medical 
fantasies of mankind, for magic here plays a part every bit as 
potent as when the primitive medicine man uttered his weird 
incantations or placed a rigid system of taboos upon the women 
folk at home, so that their thoughts would not fail to make a 
hunting expedition of the men successful. 

The tendency to react to suggestion has in all iimes and under 
varying social conditions been a fundamental fact in the life of 
mankind. This is easily understandable if one accepts the con- 
ception that in all suggestion there are two aspects which are 
mankind’s heritage from the time when he first appeared upon 
this earth, namely, on the part of the operator his narcissistic 
omnipotence and on the part of the subject a blind belief in the 
infallibility of the operator, both of which aspects are found in 
magic. For what was magic but the two aspects of suggestion in 
undeveloped minds, and what is suggestion but a belief in magic 
by those who have not become entirely emancipated from this 
primitive and undirected thinking. In one case the primitive 
thinking takes the form of magic incantations, words or wishes, 
in the other case, the more sophisticated thinking still preserves 
the earlier belief in magic but disguised under the more scientific 
term of ‘‘suggestive therapeutics.’’ This belief explained cer- 
tain phenomena to primitive man and the same belief exists in the 
more sophisticated modern individual under the name of sug- 
gestion. Both are fundamentally the same, the name alone is 
different. Suggestion thus becomes a form of omnipotence of 
thought, a sort of magic formula emanating from the unconscious 
and is as closely inked up with primitive thinking as the taboos 
are with the obsessional neuroses or the fear of certain animals, 
the so-called animal phobias, is psychically connected with the 
traits of animistic totemism. 

And thus through this conception of the all-powerful influence 
of mind over body, dating from immemorial times, there runs the 
idea of magical influences and magical words. At first they 
emanated from the primitive medicine man, later as thinking 
became more directed and less pre-logical, the same formule, the 
same investing of words with the power of thought, emerged as 
that unconscious residual and motivation of medical magic termed 
suggestion. If thought is the one force that runs through all of 
man’s development, the manipulator of the power of thought 
crystallized around words, is that modern magician who rein- 
forces his own narcissism and omnipotence by that process termed 
suggestive therapeutics. 











THE INFERIORITY REACTION 


By ENGLISH BAGBY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


R. ALFRED ADLER has given rather definite meaning to 

the familiar term ‘‘Inferiority Reaction.’’ He describes a 

class of individuals who react with fear to social situations 
generally, and who have an underlying feeling of personal 
inferiority. He further observes that, in association with these 
traits, certain others of a secondary sort subsequently develop. 
They include: a tendency to set a plan of life which cannot be 
carried into effect, an exaggerated desire to excell, a derogatory 
attitude toward others, ete. According to Adler’s analysis, the 
inferiority reaction appears in individuals who start life with 
some organ inferiority in consequence of which they develop a 
feeling of inadequacy. Since this feeling is intolerable, there is a 
persistent attempt to achieve normality. The secondary traits 
of personality represent this attempt. They form the ‘‘Com- 
pensation.”’ 

While further study may lead to an extension of the details of 
Adler’s view, there seems to be a process essentially as described. 
However, a restatement is required for present purposes. An 
individual has certain qualities which cause others to take an 
unfavorable attitude towards him—hostility, derision, or indif- 
ference. To this attitude on the part of others the individual 
reacts with fear and ideas of inferiority. An adjustment is made 
in the individual’s conduct and thinking so that the fear, and its 
supporting ideas, are avoided or much reduced in intensity. 

Of the various problems which this formula presents, several 
questions relating to the adjustment phase of the general process 
are taken for consideration. It will be noted that Adler describes 
but one form of adjustment—by ‘‘Compensation’’. It is sug- 
gested that there are at least four other possible lines of develop- 
ment. In discussing them, the assumption is made that a recur- 
rent fear forces the individual, through trial-and-error behavior, 
to form habits of conduct and thinking. These habits, known as 
defense reactions, are devices which serve to avoid or reduce the 
fear and become a relatively stable part of the personality. The 
adjustment of an inferiority reaction consists of the organized 


defense reactions. 
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The following types of adjustments have been observed in a 
number of inferiority reactions studied: 


1. Adequate Adjustment 


No type of adjustment may be regarded as thoroughly ade- 
quate unless it permits the individual to maintain normal social 
contact. As already indicated, the inferiority reaction is ulti- 
mately caused by certain unfortunate attributes of the individual. 
These qualities must disappear or must be offset, if the attitude 
of other persons is to become favorable. Development or experi- 
ence may produce this change. Where the person receives treat- 
ment at the hands of a psychologist, the change is intentionally 
brought about. The principles to be observed are clear. 

Sny was frail and had a peculiar manner because his intimates 
were all adults. He was an object of ridicule and harsh treatment 
with his schoolmates. His first adjustment took the form of seclu- 
siveness. He avoided all association with other boys and never 
played in the school yard. His recesses were spent in the as- 
sembly hall where he might have, and actually did_require, the con- 
stant protection of a master. Since he was physically incapable 
of protecting himself, it was not thought prudent to force him to 
go where other boys were. 

The coach of the school football teams interested himself in 
the case. For many afternoons he devoted part of his time to 
Sny, training him in quarterback play. The boy developed with 
practice and was finally made a substitute on the third team. He 
showed special aptitude at forward-passing and was able to master 
a complicated play. In the last game of his team’s schedule, he 
was rushed in to win the game in the last few minutes of play. 

The immediate effect of Sny’s creditable performance was a 
complete change in the attitude of his companions. His frailness 
and queer manner remained for a time but were offset by demon- 
strated ability of a particularly desirable sort. For want of 
stimulus the inferiority reaction ceased to function. The same 
personality, after ten years, shows little trace of the original 
tendencies. 


2. Adjustment by the Acquisition of ‘‘Peculiar’’ Abilities 


It has been repeatedly observed that individuals, in whom the 
inferiority attitude is well established, react with especial 
intensity to unsuccessful competition. Of the variety of possible 
defense reactions, one is particularly common. It consists in mak- 
ing a specialty of some activity for which particular aptitude is 
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shown. In most cases the activity is not one in which there is 
much general interest. As a result, competition is at a minimum 
and the individual is able to excel. A second phase of the adjust- 
ment process is rationalization to the effect that the activity is 
significant, requires exceptional endowment, and it is due to the 
stupidity of people in general that the real merit is denied. In 
one ease, vers libre of a naturalistic trend is written. These com- 
positions are not submitted to publishers but are read to a care- 
fully selected group of intellectuals. The author deplores the lack 
of culture of those who can content themselves with the tradi- 
tional poetic forms. His favorite comment is to the effect that 
most people are fools. The function of such a rationalization is 
to rid the individual of his feeling of inferiority and to reduce the 
emotional value of the attitude of others. It is to be noted that 
the inferiority reaction is largely maintained in adult life by the 
critical opinion which it taken toward the self. When this opinion 
is modified, the réle of the mechanism in the personality becomes 
much less important. 

The form of adjustment just described is usually known as a 
compensation. It consists essentially in the development of an 
ability to support a rationalization process. 


3. Adjustment Through Mere Rationalization 


There is a type of adjustment in some respects quite similar 
to the one just described. It is paranoidal in form, consisting of 
a delusional system. In the delusions is observed a dual process 
of rationalization. First, the individual develops ‘‘Ideas of Perse- 
cution.’’ He finds that the treatment which is accorded him arises 
from jealousy or some such motive. By this thought-device the 
feeling of inferiority is more or less eliminated. Of later develop- 
ment is a delusion of ‘‘ Personal Grandeur,’’ the function of which 
is to make secure the ideas of persecution. A representative case 
shows the whole process. 

A young man of limited intelligence found it necessary to 
support his widowed mother. Due to his lack of ability and 
certain personal traits, he did not long retain the various positions 
which he was able to secure. An inferiority attitude was thus 
established. Under the influence of suggestions offered by his 
mother, he developed the idea that he was the victim of his first 
employer with whom he had actually had some words. He came 
to believe that this man was maligning him to the various persons 
with whom he later found employment. 

The patient studied telegraphy and obtained a position at a 
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small way-station on a Florida railroad. During one period of 
emergency, he was forced to remain at his key for forty-eight 
hours without relief. At the end of that time, he was so exhausted 
that he lay down on a couch in a corner of the office. While lying 
there he had an ecstatic experience which led to a new rationaliza- 
tion. He says that the Angel Gabriel appeared to him and told 
him that he is the Son of God, returned to save the world a second 
time. He now understands why he has always received persecu- 
tion at the hands of mankind. 

The adjustment here described is to be contrasted with the 
type exhibited by ‘‘The Writer of Free Verse.’’ With the poet, the 
rationalization process was based on a special ability which the 
individual had previously achieved. In the case under discussion, 
the rationalization indicates much less ‘‘insight.’’ It is dis- 
tinctly possible that this is due to the low intelligence factor and 
the conspicuous lack of special ability in any line. 


4. Adjustment Through Functional Ailments 

A young girl of unusually attractive personality, at about the 
age of nine years, quarreled with one of her intimates. The 
erstwhile friend began to spread false stories about her until she 
was no longer accepted socially by the children of her school and 
neighborhood. These stories were of such a sort that they were 
not told to adults. For this reason, the child continued to be 
invited to childrens’ parties and was invariably mistreated in a 
subtle way. She finally explained the situation to her mother but 
it was decided that she must continue to accept all invitations. 

It happened that on one occasion the little girl had a severe 
headache just before it was time for her to dress for a party. She 
never attended another. Nausea, with every indication of violent 
pains in the head, would appear at about seven o’clock and would 
last for three hours. 

The patient is now in her twenty-third year. Although her 
present social position is all that could be desired, she is practi- 
cally unable to attend formal affairs by reason of the inevitable 
headache. An adjustment of the same sort has been attached to 
other than social situations. It has also been observed as a reac- 
tion to distasteful duties. 


5. Adjustment Through Flight From Reality 
Some of the psychiatrists who regard dementia precox 
catatonia as a functional disorder emphasize the possible signifi- 
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cance of that condition as a resistance to the external world with 
preoccupation in day-dreaming. It is suggested that the indi- 
vidual finds his life unsatisfactory and gradually withdraws his 
interest from it. A process of this sort is sometimes observed 
in an inferiority reaction. It is an elaboration of seclusiveness, 
which is one of the most common of defense reactions. 


Conclusions 


An inferiority reaction is a system of habits, ever increasing 
in complexity. In the first stage the individual develops a fear 
attitude toward those who treat him in a hostile way. The fre- 
quent recurrence of the fear leads to the formation of a complex 
of defense reactions which constitute an adjustment. Although 
every particular adjustment takes its form from the special cir- 
cumstances which surround the individual, several typical adjust- 
ments may be distinguished. A review of these makes it appear 
that certain ‘‘symptoms’’ which the Freudians ascribe to opera- 
tion of the sex instinct are in reality habits based on the fear 
emotion. 












































BORIS SIDIS—AN APPRECIATION 


A notable figure passes from the inter-related fields of normal 
and abnormal psychology with the death of Boris Sidis. The 
prediction indeed may be confidently made that as time elapses it 
will increasingly be recognized that the world is much in Sidis’s 
debt for the larger knowledge now possessed regarding the nature 
and possibilities of human personality. Sidis was one of the first 
to undertake really scientific exploration of the subconscious 
region of the mind, and his findings therein were both varied and 
of practical importance. His formulation of the law of reserve 
energy and of the principal factors in suggestion, his demonstra- 
tion of the value of the hypnoidal method as a means of gaining 
access to the subconscious, his exposition of the part played by 
the self-regarding instinct and by overdevelopment of the fear 
instinct in the causation of psychopathic maladies, would alone 
suffice to give him a conspicuous place in the history both of psy- 
chology and of scientific psychotherapy. 

And Boris Sidis put to his credit ‘these various achievements 
under circumstances which emphasize his genius. Although all 
of his scientific work was done in the United States he was by 
birth a Russian, and he came to this country at the age of twenty 
as a friendless and almost penniless immigrant. This was in 1887. 
After a period of vicissitudes in New York he was accepted as a 
student of Harvard College, where he received his A.B. degree in 
1894. In the meantime the young Russian had attracted the 
friendly attention of William James, was encouraged by the latter 
to specialize in the study of psychology, and in 1897 was made 
doctor of philosophy. That same year Sidis’s first important 
book saw publication, ‘‘The Psychology of Suggestion.’’ To that 
book Professor James contributed an introduction, in which he 
paid a generous tribute to its author’s originality. 

From Harvard, Sidis returned to New York to accept the posi- 
tion of associate in psychopathology in the then recently estab- 
lished Pathological Institute of the New York State Hospitals. 
Here he remained several years, developing his method of 
hypnoidization and effecting impressive cures in cases of func- 
tional nervous and mental disorder. Of these the most interesting 
psychologically was the ‘‘re-association’’ of the Rev. Mr. Hanna, 
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victim of an amnesia so complete as to constitute a remarkable 
instance of secondary personality. The detailed record of this 
ease Sidis made available in his book, ‘‘Multiple Personality,’’ 
written in collaboration with Dr. S. P. Goodhart. A little earlier 
had appeared his ‘‘Psychopathological Researches in Mental 
Dissociation,’’ with chapters contributed by Dr. George M. Parker 
and Dr. W. A. White, the latter now superintendent of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital at Washington. 

In 1904 Sidis removed to Brookline, Massachusetts, to engage 
in the private practice of psychotherapy, to gain a medical degree 
from Harvard Medical School, and to continue his scientific 
researches. Of the several papers and monographs that he pub- 
lished while in Brookline the most important is his ‘‘Studies in 
Psychopathology’’ (first appearing in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal), with its statement of the law of reserve energy 
as explanatory of psychotherapeutic cures and as indicative of 
possibilities yet unrealized in the way of individual and racial 
development. During his Brookline sojourn also appeared Sidis’s 
significant ‘‘ Experimental Study of Sleep,’’ verifying Claperéde’s 
theory of sleep as a protective rather than recuperative device, 
and setting forth the major requirements for sleep-production as 
established by Sidis’s own experimental work on animals and 
human beings. 

Five years were passed in Brookline. Then, in 1909, Sidis 
opened in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, a sanitarium for the treat- 
ment of nervous affections. Thereafter he was chiefly active in 
the practice of psychotherapy, though he found time for some 
experimental work, contributed important articles to the JourNaL 
or ABNorMAL PsycHotoey (of which he was an associate editor) 
and published a trilogy of books setting forth the basic principles 
of normal and abnormal psychology and of the causation of 
psychopathic maladies as they appeared to him. His death 
occurred suddenly, from cerebral hemorrhage, the morning of 
October 24, 1923, with but the slightest premonitory indication 
that he was not in his usual excellent health. 

From a personal friendship of nearly twenty years the writer 
can bear testimony that Boris Sidis was, to those who enjoyed 
intimate acquaintance with him, one of the most genial and kindly 
of men as well as a scientist of real distinction and a highly orig- 
inal thinker. But, of a retiring nature and absorbed in the prob- 
lems of his work, he did not encourage anything in the way of a 
‘‘following’’ of pupils to disseminate his findings and his doctrines. 
Nor was he in frequent contact with fellow-workers. Add an 
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uncompromising intellectual honesty that impelled him to a blunt 
outrightness with regard to whatever seemed to him erroneous or 
mischievous, and it is not difficult to understand why during his 
lifetime Boris Sidis did not enjoy the full measure of recognition 
which he merited, and which it would seem certain will eventually 
be accorded to him. H. ADDINGTON BRUCE, 





DISCUSSION 


Witu1amM McDove@a.u’s “‘OuTLINE oF PsycHoLoey’’ 


Through the courtesy of the editors I have been permitted, with Dr. 
Dashiell’s consent, to read his review of McDougall’s ‘‘Outline’’ which 
appears in the present number of the Journal, and they have allowed me to 
submit my own independently written and very different estimate of Mc- 
Dougall’s work. Professor Dashiell correctly states McDougall’s main 
contention and makes a fair appraisal of the interesting and stimulating 
qualities of the book, and his criticisms, if we except the jaunty writing 
about the ‘‘feudal’’ hierarchy implied in the doctrine of ‘‘dispositions,’’ a 
doctrine which he seems only imperfectly to understand, are dignified, acute 
and, granting his premises, effective. I cannot, however, agree that they 
touch fundamentally the point at issue. He brings two main charges 
against the author, first, that in criticizing the reflex theory he has over- 
looked the complications and interrelations of the reflexes and the modi- 
fiability and organization of the patterns, and, second, that he is guilty of 
two fallacies regarding analysis. Of the first of these criticisms it may be 
said that McDougall has, indeed, in this book not gone into all the details 
of the mechanistic interpretation, but that he has overlooked the possibili- 
ties in this field cannot, I think, be maintained by any one who reads 
carefully pp. 22-25 and again pp. 30-32 and duly weighs the whole con- 
nected argument. The second criticism lacks evidence and is, moreover, 
irrelevant. For it is precisely the scientist’s enjoyment of his beefsteak 
and his perception and appreciation of the music, in other words, his 
experiences, which form the problem for the psychologist and which, 
obviously conditioned as they are by physical and physiological happen- 
ings, can never, in the opinion of its opponents, be adequately described 
and interpreted in terms of the mechanistic hypothesis. The real fallacy 
is in supposing that science requires us to stick to mechanical categories, 
which, as a matter of fact, no science beyond that of mathematical, or pure, 
mechanies ever does. And the real importance of McDougall’s book seems 
to me to lie just in this, that it frees us from this superstition and shows 
how the science of psychology may be advanced by the use of hypotheses 
adapted to its own peculiar subject-matter. But there are other things to 
be said too, and the reader must judge. 

There is no lack of psychological textbooks, and there is always room 
for a better one. But there is no absolute standard for judging the good- 
ness of a textbook in psychology, for the serviceableness of the book depends 
not only on the treatment of the subject-matter, but in part also on the 
qualifications of the student, the predilections of the instructor and the 
time allotted to the course. Hence this new textbook of McDougall’s can- 
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not be pronounced unqualifiedly the best or even, under given conditions, 
better than some others. Teachers enamoured of other points of view will 
reject it offhand; for a beginner’s semester course it is too long. Although 
designed to introduce the student to the science and, as a textbook should, 
to give him at the outset of his studies a profitable line of approach and a 
fruitful way of thinking of psychological problems, it presupposes con- 
siderable maturity on his part and seems better adapted to one getting up 
the subject for, say, a Cambridge Tripos than for use in the daily recita- 
tions of an American college. Its outstanding merit as a textbook is that 
it is admirably adapted to the training of psychologists. It is modestly 
called an Outline; in fact it is a solid treatise and might well have been 
designated Principles, the emphasis being on fundamental conceptions, on 
the method of approach, on ways of thinking about psychological problems. 

However it may serve as a textbook, it is at any rate a work of marked 
distinction. Foremost among its distinctions is the view, never indeed 
precisely formulated, but central and all-pervading, that psychology is 
a science which should be free to develop its own categories. This sounds 
simple, but means much. It means, in the first place, an absence of dog- 
matism, for scientific conceptions chosen only for their appropriateness are 
not dogmas, but working hypotheses. McDougall conceives them as such 
in psychology. In spite of appearances to the contrary in the controversial 
tone, merciless criticism of opposing views and vigorous statement of his 
own opinions, his system is singularly free from dogmatism and makes no 
higher claim to finality than that of being the result of the author’s thirty 
years of hard study. What he does insist on with all emphasis is that 
psychologists divest themselves of their prejudices and not try to get ahead 
of the game. The autonomy of psychology thus means, in the second place, 
its emancipation from bondage to conceptions derived from the mechanical 
sciences. It is true: men write glibly of ‘‘mechanism’’ who never heard 
of a Lagrange equation and of causal determination as though Hume, 
Kant and Schopenhauer had never existed. McDougall repudiates a good 
deal of current psychological writing as committing psychology in advance 
to the domination of mechanical theory. He is equally decided in criticiz- 
ing psychological categories. Thus ‘‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘ideas’’ are words 
which because of their ambiguities and the readiness with which they 
lend themselves to sensationistic, atomistic and, in the end, mechanistic 
interpretation, he seeks, as far as possible, to avoid. ‘‘Ideas’’ he brings 
under the broader conception of ‘‘disposition,’’ a favorite term of his 
which denotes forms of mental structure, constantly undergoing modifica- 
tion and constituting the system or systems in constant process of organiza- 
tion or disorganization of which the active functions are the manifestation. 
Such structures are not to be confounded either with the ‘‘faculties’’ of 
the older psychologists or with the ‘‘neural patterns’’ of the recent; they 
would seem rather to be the analogue in psychology of potential energy 
in physics, and one who would understand the doctrine would do well to 
meditate on both the likeness and the difference. It is a conception, it may 
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be added, which makes no attempt, nor is this attempted anywhere in the 
book, to solve the problem of the relation of body and mind, but it at least 
leaves the question open. MecDougall’s own dominating conception is that 
of mind characteristically expressing itself through the organism in pur- 
posive striving for the fulfilment of ends. Psychology is the positive, 
empirical science of that. The prevailing point of view is ‘‘hormic,’’ not 
mechanistic. Psychology comes round full-cirele to Aristotle, reinterpreted, 
to be sure, and greatly enriched by modern knowledge. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of MeDougall’s psychology is the 
manner of approach. The regulation textbook is, generally speaking, con- 
structed as follows: an introductory chapter on the nature and methods 
of the science, a chapter or two on the structure and functions of the nervous 
system, then, in varied order, chapters on sensations and other ‘‘elements’’ 
and on the structures and functions of the ‘‘mind’’ or activities of the 
‘‘organism.’’ MeDougall’s textbook has little to say about physiology 
except to admonish the student to learn as much about it as he can and to 
observe its limitations for psychological theory, and it contains not a single 
chapter on sensations. Shocking as this omission will be to the tradition- 
alist, it will prove a great relief to the student and will be welcomed by 
not a few teachers, who find the ‘‘ psychology of sensations’’ as it is ordi- 


narily presented an intolerable nuisance, at once time-consuming and tedi- 
ous and utterly misleading to the beginner in its implications as to what 
psychology is mostly about. This is not to disparage the scientifie study 


of sensations, but such study is more appropriate to a special advanced 
course. MeDougall’s chief reason for paying no particular attention to 
them seems to be that they are not ‘‘elements’’ in the structure of the 
mind, but abstractions. He treats them, accordingly, only incidentally as 
contributing to the perception of objects, of which sensory qualities, it is 
held, are the signs. His own method of introducing the student to the 
science is, first, to give him a critical survey of the conflicts in fundamental 
points of view, with the reasons for preference, and a general indication of 
the scope of the inquiry, then to acquaint him with the characteristic modes 
of behavior of the lower animals, including insects, and so lead on, by way 
of the instinets, to the behavior of the natural man and to the develop- 
ment of mind and character in man generally. The introductory chapter 
is a masterly exposition of principles, highly controversial, a sort of pro- 
legomena to any future psychology and plainly designed not only for the 
instruction and guidance of the beginner, but also as a challenge to leading 
contemporary psychologists. The chapters on the instincts and instinctive 
behavior fill nearly half of the book and are for the author fundamental. 
They contain much relating to behavior and especiallly to the nature of 
instinet, the conception of ‘‘an instinct,’’ and the classification of instincts 
that at the present time is keenly disputed, but the positions taken are 
stoutly defended by arguments that it would be folly either to ignore or to 
belittle. The point to be observed here is that this method of approach to 
psychology serves, in the hands of McDougall, who, by refining and expand- 
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ing the interpretations of common sense, avoids the abstractions of the 
behaviorists and who, instead of opposing intelligence and instinct, finds 
evidence of their union along the whole line, to bring the student from the 
first into touch with realities and to keep constantly before him the fact 
and importance of the concreteness, unity, continuity, and conative 
character of mental life. 

It accords with this feature of the book that, as a third characteristic, 
an unusually large amount of space is devoted to the discussion of emo- 
tion and emotions, temper and temperament, dispositions and moods, belief 
and doubt, the organization of sentiment and the development of character, 
as compared with that given to the cognitive processes and as compared 
with the ordinary textbook. The chapters on these subjects are rich in 
content, vivid in description, discriminating in analysis. They include 
much that is original—one notes, for example, the new and illuminating 
theory of belief—and are likely to excite enthusiasm or antagonism accord- 
ing, in the main, as one is or is not in sympathy with the author’s general 
point of view. 

Another distinguishing and most commendable feature of the work is 
the effort to meet a very great need in contemporary psychology, namely, 
a clarified and consistent terminology. This difficult task is accomplished 
without arbitrariness, without departing too greatly from accepted usage, 
by careful definition and delimitation as nearly as possible in accordance 
with the facts. 

The writer of this notice refrains from adverse criticism and contents 
himself with recording the above leading characteristics of a book with 
which in its main principles and in its method he is in thorough agreement. 
The expression and carrying out of these principles in so masterly a fashion 
is an event of first-rate importance in the annals of American psychology, 
and it is to be hoped that they will receive from our psychologists, too much 
under the spell of more strident voices, the attention which they deserve. 
The book is handsomely dedicated to the memory of William James; it is 
a book worthy of his successor in the chair of psychology at Harvard and, 
though less brilliantly written, is probably the most significant psycholog- 
ical treatise published in this country since the appearance of James’s 
‘*Principles.’’ 

H. N. GarpIner. 


Smith College. 





REVIEWS 


PROBLEMS IN DyNaAmic PsycHoLogy. By John T. MacCurdy, M.D., Assist- 
ant, The Psychiatrie Institute of the New York State Hospitals; 
Lecturer on Medical Psychology, Cornell University Medical College, 
New York. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. 
xv-+383. 

Dr. MaecCurdy is a thoroughgoing psychoanalyst, an eclectic, choosing 
for his own views from a rather wide range of writers in the field. To 
Freud, of course, he is most indebted, and for him he has the highest 
admiration, but there is scarcely a term that Freud uses with which he 
does not find fault—especially with the definitions, or rather lack of 
definitions, for he points out many ambiguities, inconsistencies, and con- 
tradictions; not a very difficult task. ‘‘The hypothesis must be formulated 
logically and with internal consistency.’’ (Page 6.) And he proceeds to 
do 80. 

The first point of criticism of Freud is the latter’s use of the term 
‘‘unconscious’’. ‘‘Uneconscious’’ should mean mental processes toward 
which no mere effort of will can force the individual’s attention, and not 
merely unconscious, sexual, mental processes which are struggling for ad- 
mission to consciousness, for which Freud so often uses the term. Con- 
sciousness should include those ideas on the fringe of awareness; co-con- 
sciousness is a special subdivision of unconsciousness, containing impulses 
not latent but formulated in definite concepts. 

He also disagrees with Freud in the latter’s conception of instinct as a 
reaction oftentimes internally stimulated. ‘‘ All instincts are fundamen- 
tally set off by external stimuli.’’ (Page 16.) He brands the theory that 
the function of the reflex is to avoid stimuli or to abolish their effects, as 
anthropomorphism. Furthermore he criticises, and quite justly, Freud’s 
conception of the inheritance of primal sex fantasies. The value of analy- 
tical psychology is due to the emphasis placed on autogenetic factors. The 
inheritance theory could easily be elaborated to undermine the most basic 
principles of psychoanalysis. (Page 26.) 

Again, he finds fault with Freud’s concept of the censor or suppressing 
agent as something anthropomorphic or again as something passive. Neither 
should it be identified with resistance. ‘‘Suspicions, distortion of judg- 
ment, accentuation of symptoms or invalidism that are called resistances, 
present quite different phenomena which might be related to but could not 
possibly be identified with repression. . . . Resistance can be explained 
more readily as a failure of repression, the evidence of its power.’’ (Page 
29.) Resistance is the symptoms which the patent manifests when the 
unconscious is partly stimulated, as in a half-finished psychoanalytical 
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treatment. Among the symptoms are hatred of the analyst, delusion-like 
interpretations of the analyst’s remarks, and are analogous to an outbreak 
of a neurosis or a psychosis. 

MacCur§ay also finds fault with Freud’s ‘‘ego’’ as representing at dif- 
ferent times a censor, a personality, and the group of instincts of self- 
preservation operating via the ego ideal. This inconsistency he holds un- 
pardonable. The last one of the three, namely, the instincts of self-preser- 
vation operating via the ego ideal, is the proper one. The ideal, in Mac- 
Curdy’s view, is responsible for repression. It is popularly called con- 
science and is a ‘‘composite thing backed by self-interest, sex libido, and 
probably social instincts.’’ (Page 36.) 

MacCurdy also disputes Freud’s identification of the withdrawal of the 
object libido to the ego as the explanation of sleep and dementia precox. 
Rivers’s explanation that they were fear reactions, manifestations of the 
instinct of immobility, would be just as tenable. We do not know enough 
about the physical causes, let alone the psychological mechanisms of the 
psychosis, says MaeCurdy, to make any final explanation; nor must this ego 
iibido be identified with narcissism, which is a directing of the libido on the 
ego-ideal, not on the ego, and always maintains contact with reality. 

The second aim of MacCurdy’s book is to correlate the hypothesis of 
psychoanalysis with general biological theory. How far he does this is 
rather doubtful. He interprets human impulses in the terms of ‘‘in- 
stincts’’ and what is a new term and a new concept ‘‘ instinct motivations’’, 
withal a rather difficult one to grasp. ‘‘The structure of the motivation 
requires memory and ideation, with instinct to supply the driving force. 
It is generally agreed that emotions are connected with instinct. Is it not 
then reasonable to assume that the existence of emotionally charged ideas 
implies the existence of underlying instincts embodied in an instinct 
motivation?’’ (Page 260.) This he substitutes for Freud’s ‘‘wish’’, this 
latter term ‘‘having a distinctly conscious connotation’’. Instinct motiva- 
tions are acquired but ‘‘every motivation will probably be shown by analy- 
sis to be founded on instincts that are at least mammalian in distribution’’. 
(Page 261.) ‘‘Habits are either indirect expression of true, inherited in- 
stincts, or are weak and unstable, acquired, instinctive reactions.’’ (Page 
261.) 

Instincts are built up in four stages: (1) A simple reflex arc; (2) the 
conditioned reflexes; (3) through instinctive reactions most of which are 
best described on both afferent and efferent sides by psychological terms; 
(4) instinctive motivations, in which appears ideation; and ‘‘so long as 
instinct motivation remains a motivation and does not become (as it may 
in emergencies) an instinct reaction, there is no physiological element 
discernible’. (Page 262.) 

MacCurdy has small use for behaviorists and such-like ‘‘neurologizing 
tautologists’’. It is as idle to seek for the specific origin of mental 
phenomena in specific physiological processes, as it is to look for the origin 
of the electroconductivity of a salt solution in the properties of salt or 
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water.’’ (Page 211.) For his instinets proper he goes to Rivers, though 
Rivers too has not been logical or precise in definition. 

If Freud is dogmatic about one instinct being the basis of all abnormal 
reactions, Shand, McDougall, and Prince are sterile, academic discussers 
and squabblers about nomenclature. (Page 267.) So, says he, let us have 
the instincts divided ‘‘pragmatically’’ into three classes: the ego, the sex, 
and the herd. ‘‘The ‘ego’ is that about which the ego-reactions center, 
and the latter constitute the behavior of an organism placed in a purely 
hostile or indifferent environment.’’ (Page 271.) The suckling child 
closely approximates this picture. ‘‘The child begins to look forward, has 
ambitions, he builds up an ideal of what he would like to be. This is the 
‘ego-ideal’ around which are centered the activities that may now be called 
instinet-motivations.’’ (Page 213.) The earmarks of these ego-motiva- 
tions are (1) creature comforts and bodily sensations; (2) intellectual 
curiosity, strangely enough; (3) lust for power; (4) lust for recognition; 
(5) desire for security, which is negative, episodic, exhibited only in emer- 
gencies, and can inhibit any or all of the other four. (Page 274.) Of 
course, the first of these bodily sensations includes ‘‘one aspect of the sexual 
functions, namely the pleasure-giving capacity’’ but not the second aspect, 
‘‘the potential altruistic developments’’. (Page 276.) 

‘‘These ‘ego-motivations’ appear in chronic form almost exclusively in 
behavior reactions (the exception being definite symptoms in epilepsy and 
paranoid developments with inferiority), and acute psychotic or psycho- 
neurotic manifestations are seen usually, if not always, in response to situa- 
tions where the ego or ego-ideal is directly threatened.’’ (Page 287.) 

The sex instinct is a mixture, a double function that subserves beyond 
ego-pleasure and racial propagation. The first tends in early infancy to 
become concentrated on the parent of the opposite sex; first, because of 
the attitude of the parent itself, and secondly, because of an instinct in the 
child itself. This later he demonstrates by the fact that the child may 
respond but does not thrive emotionally when a higher degree of affection 
is tended from the parent of the same sex. The child often has tantrums, 
fits, ete., in such a situation. (Page 292.) 

This affection for parent becomes more procreative toward puberty, and 
therefore suppressed, not by social factors, but by suppression through the 
herd instincts. The reason he gives for these assigned causes is that in- 
fantile Oedipus talk as ‘‘I am going to marry mamma’’ is usually laughed 
at, not tabooed, by the family. Nevertheless it disappears spontaneously. 
Once in the unconscious the Oedipus complex becomes an imago, an ideal. 
‘Tf the mother is wise and affectionate, she can serve as a conscious outlet 
for the unconscious impulses which centre on the imago. The application 
of libido to real persons and real activities is its achievement of adapta- 
tion.’’ (Page 300.) MacCurdy goes on to say that the basis of all repres- 
sion (driving any complex into the unconscious) is the incest horror. 

Puberty he describes as the period of consciousness of sexual destiny. 
Drastic results come from irregularities in or anomalies between physiolog- 
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ical puberty and psychological puberty. The worst of all is the inability 
to sublimate the unconscious Oedipus development whose motivations must 
be adapted to useful outlets in indirect and symbolic channels. 

His conception of the herd instincts he gets from Trotter. They come 
later genetically, and are more highly modifiable than the other two 
classes—the sex and the ego. When they are too strong they form vicious 
though commonly recognized maladies. Feeble-mindedness is a general 
concomitant of overdeveloped herd instincts. Great intelligence is almost 
always egoistical. 

That the herd instincts are truly instincts is proved, MacCurdy says, 
and these reactions satisfy the five criteria: (1) the all or none type; (2) 
lack of reflection; (3) immediacy and lack of control; (4) an emotional 
tinge; (5) a rash persistence. ‘‘The energy directed by the herd instinct 
is not incorporated in an internally evolved motivation but adopts a formu- 
lation supplied by the group. The most obvious of these are codified laws 
and consciously recognized traditions and conventions.’’ (Page 329.) 
That this is not merely habit is shown by the rapidity and alteration of our 
emotional reactions when social bans are changed. (Page 230.) We know 
their mandates by intuition, for which he hypothecates a ‘‘group con- 
sciousness’’ which is stfonger in primitive peoples. Proof for this he 
adduces from anthropological studies. 

Even those who have followed Dr. MacCurdy thus far will be, we fear, 
a bit dismayed at his valiant attempt to interpret the greater number of 
normal and abnormal behavior reactions as the play and interplay, the 
coéperation and conflict, of these three main groups of instincts. Suffice 
it to state that he thinks the greatest conflicts are between the sex and the 
herd groups, ‘‘which results in the formation of unconscious cravings for 
the pleasure-giving aspects of sex. The degrees of sympathy or disgust 
felt by the group for the sex-delinquent vary largely with the extent to 
which the practice definitely assails marriage, renders it impossible, is a 
substitute for it, is of its nature sterile, or would involve inbreeding’’. 
Mistress-keeping, prostitution, adultery, perversion, inversion, incest, are 
condemned with increasing vehemence in the order named for this reason. 

The next most important conflict is between the ego and the herd groups. 
The former does not usually suffer complete repression, and hence does not 
tend to build up any elaborate unconscious system. Abnormal mental 
reactions are produced by this conflict only when the ego is constitutionally 
preponderant, or when special circumstances call forth ego-responses. Mac- 
Curdy’s endeavor to trace the influence of these groups in the mental 
diseases smacks of metaphysics. But if one is impressed by his inability to 
reach any logical, far-reaching conclusions without twisting phenomena 
adroitly to serve his purpose, one is also impressed by his wealth and lore 
of critical observations, readings in history, and biographical, anthropolog- 
ieal, and mythological literature, and studies in general biological theory. 
And though we think he failed of his original purpose to obtain logical 
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internal consistency and correlation with biological theory, one cannot help 

but be impressed by the light which he, with the aid of other workers in 

these comparative studies, throws upon the problems of the mechanics of 

the mind. Water L. Hinman. 
University of North Carolina. 


THe Hoso: THE SocioLoey or tHe Hometess Man. By Nels Anderson. 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. 302. 

This noteworthy volume marks a step forward in the investigation of 
urban community problems. The prevailing type of study in this field has 
usually followed the statistical method and has had a tendency to reflect 
the point of view of the investigator instead of presenting a vivid picture 
of the participants in the human drama of city life. In this volume we 
see the homeless man as he really is, enjoying metropolitan life on the 
‘‘Main Stem,’’ solving the problem of existence in the ‘‘Jungle,’’ working 
intermittently at casual jobs which are attractive because of their tem- 
porary character, and beating his way on trains urged on by an incurable 
restlessness that condemns him to the life of a wanderer. 

The method of investigation consisted largely in the collection of life 
histories. The author, who is a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago, has had considerable experience as a casual laborer, and while he 
was securing his material lived for a year in the hobohemia of Chicago. 
By thus participating in the life of the hoboes, the author gained a real 
insight into their problems, and was able to interpret with great accuracy 
their point of view. The reasons why men leave home are attributed to 
seasonal work and unemployment, industrial inadequacy, defects of person- 
ality, crises in the life of the person, racial or national discrimination, and 
wanderlust. In his discussion of defects of personality, the author brings 
together the conelusions of psychopathologists, which indicate that the hobo 
type, if not primarily psychopathic, is at least characterized by emotional 
instability and egocentricity. It is unfortunate that it did not fall within 
the author’s plan to supplement this intimate, personal study of the hobo 
with a psychological study of a suificient number of typical cases to throw 
further light on the place that personality defects occupy in creating the 
hobo type. 

The book contains an appendix which gives a summary of findings and 
recommendations prepared on the basis of the facts set forth in the book 
by the committee on homeless men of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies, under whose auspices the investigation was made and the volume 
written. 

Jesse F. Srerner. 


THe Rurat Minp anp Socian Weirare. By Ernest R. Groves. Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. 205. 

This book is an attempt te analyze the social experiences of country 

people for the purpose of giving a better understanding of the problems 
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involved in rural social organization. The author’s emphasis is upon psy- 
chological factors, and the key to his interpretation of rurai life is found 
in his discussion of the varying réle of instinct in country and city environ- 
ments. After the introductory chapters the book turns to a consideration 
of such instincts as gregariousness, self-assertion, sex, fear, pugnacity, 
curiosity, workmanship, acquisition and play, and endeavors to show how 
these fundamental traits, common to all people, are acted upon by the 
peculiar conditions of country life and build up what the author calls the 
rural mind. The author seems to accept uncritically the prevailing view 
of instincts as set forth by such writers as McDougall and Trotter, and 
except in a few bibliographical references gives no evidence of being aware 
of the recent controversy concerning the nature of instincts and their 
proper place in the interpretation of social phenomena. In fact, this book 
must take its place along with other similar excursions into the field of 
social psychology, as, for example, Taussig’s ‘‘Inventors and Money Mak- 
ers,’’ Tead’s ‘‘Instincts in Industry,’’ and Parker’s ‘‘ Motives in Economic 
Life,’’ all of which are interesting and suggestive, but seem to represent a 
misuse and overemphasis of instinct in the explanation of social and eco- 
nomie facts. Nevertheless Professor Groves has produced a very stimulat- 
ing book full of common sense observations and keen insight into the state 
of mind of rural people, and it ought to prove of real value to rural life 
leaders, whether ministers, teachers, or social workers. 
Jesse F. STerner. 


Case Srupies ONE To Twenty. Judge Baker Foundation. Foreword by 
William Healy, M.D., and Augusta F. Bronner, Ph.D. Boston. 

Practically all of the twenty case studies published by the Judge Baker 
Foundation since September, 1922, offer some outstanding social or psy- 
chological problem which of itself merits a critical review. Not only is 
each case crammed with valuable detail, but parallel to each page of text 
is a running comment by the directors of the clinic on disputed issues, or 
on social implications of the case. These discussions are based in part 
upon the case material in the files of the Judge Baker Foundation, and in 
part upon the studies of other investigators. 

From a reading of these juvenile cases, however, one feels that slowly 
there is evolving through the studies of psychological and hospital clinics 
and the surveys of conscientious records of welfare organizations a few 
proven guides for the treatment of social cases and especially of juvenile 
social cases. It is helpful to find a few flexible principles replacing 
hit-or-imiss methods. 

One characteristic that the study of individual cases such as these has 
almost axiomatically introduced into social agencies is the necessity of 
complete intimate knowledge of the client as a background for intelligent 
readjustment. It is not enough to have a statistical assembling of the 
ages, occupations and creeds of the relatives of the individual, but also a 
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knowledge of himself from himself, from his associates, from observation 
of his conduct and personality, from testing—a discriminated gathering of 
all facts relative to his subjective life and social existence as a basis for 
treatment. 

Among these studies there seem to be several fairly distinct categories, 
not by any means inclusive of all juvenile cases, for which a special form 
of initial treatment can safely be recommended. A certain mode of living 
seems to have proved effective for them. Number 10 is a case in point— 
that of an illegitimate child, physically and mentally inferior though not 
defective; he is a constitutional inferior. In various foster homes he has 
done much petty thieving, also considerable larceny in the community. 
He is incapable of holding a job for any length of time. Reviewing the 
range of possible solutions for such a juvenile offender, we have placement 
in a foster home, commitment to a reform school, parole in his own home, 
parole on his own initiative with his promise to make good, placement in 
the routine of some school or workshop. The actual solution in this case 
was life in the navy. Such a boy does best under a life that is completely 
ordered for him, one requiring no initiative or competition. A constitu- 
tional inferior in the community almost always breaks down and becomes 
a dependent. A comparable solution for a girl with like qualities would 
be that of attendant in a hospital or institution where social life is 
simplified by system and discipline. 

Another and extremely interesting group, the very antithesis of the 
constitutional inferior, comprises youths with strong personality traits, 
ascendant, marked by a love of adventure, initiative, and resistance to 
restraint; often they are physically and mentally overdeveloped; they 
need a long rope. Occasionally a social worker is forced to admit that 
certain boys and girls in her charge can work out their own salvation best 
without her intervention. In cases 2 and 3 there are six parallel histories 
in which this is true. Although these six boys need individual friendship 
and wise guidance, they are not cases for a social agency. In all but one, 
stealing was the major delinquency and truancy its accompaniment. 

They decided their own courses of action. One boy ran away to join 
the airplane field service; another the marines; a third to a ranch; the 
fourth had an eventful career working his way across the continent and 
through Canada. These four succeeded in overcoming their delinquency 
by manipulation of their own lives in exciting projects. One boy, kept in 
academic routine, failed; and the last, a sex pervert, was eventually 
sentenced to an adult reformatory. Except in this one instance sex offenses 
were not paramount. 

Case 17 is the story of a girl of high-strung temperament who disliked 
and conflicted with her dominant father. Without the feature of delin- 
quency this girl is similar in her ascendant personality and initiative to 
the group of six boys. She left home and successfully managed her own 
career, although a sister of more placid temperament continued happily in 
the nerve-racking home. 
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Still a third group, on the characteristics of which the expediency of 
the foster-home system is based, is of those socially suggestible. These 
offenders do not by any means prove vicious if checked early and definitely. 
The secret with them is placement in a strong, healthful environment 
where they can be propped until bad habits are broken and good ones 
formed. Case 15 offers such an example—an adolescent girl under the 
influence of an unbalanced mother, and a group of poor companions, was 
repeatedly immoral. After a period of rigorous training in an excellent 
school home she was placed in a family of high ideals, active in the com- 
munity, supplying both the standards and excitement which were essential 
to her growth and happiness. The girl proved herself as open to good 
influence as bad. Case 8 cites another crowd situation—this time of a boy. 
Like the girl in Case 15, he had a lovable, energetic nature, but was caught 
up in a neighborhood gang of thieves. The crowd situation was continued 
by committing the boys to the same institution. Away from home for 
seventeen months he did well, but returned to his old associates he col- 
lapsed completely, although he was the sort of boy who, isolated from the 
vicious group influence and trained in such surroundings as were offered 
the girl in Case 15, would very probably have succeeded. Such individuals 
generally rank high in personality traits, although what they make of them 
depend upon influences of social environment. They lack the strong traits 
of character to choose in which direction their likable natures shall bend. 

In proof that all feebleminded individuals are not necessarily institu- 
tional cases, the Judge Baker Foundation offers three examples (Case 18) 
of mentally defective girls. One with a very bad family background 
proved even in her home quiet, dependable, without delinquent trends; 
the second was vivacious, friendly, and industrious, although untruthful 
and addicted to shoplifting; under special supervision for conduct and in 
a special class at school she shook off her bad habits and became a popular 
schoolgirl. The conduct of the third girl was stabilized by breaking up 
a friendship with an older influential girl, and by placing her in a good 
position where her wages increased regularly. 

Into these four groups—the constitutional inferior; the strong, sport- 
loving type; the socially suggestible, and the economically efficient feeble- 
minded—a juvenile offender may, fairly accurately, be cast after a psycho- 
logical study of his mentality, personality, and delinquencies. They are 
primarily rough categories of personality wherein the traits of the indi- 
vidual determine what recommendation shall be made for reform. The 
adolescent flareup (Case 9), the young 1ecidivist (Case 19), the gradually 
developed delinquent career (Case 6), and the nervous child with defective 
control (Case 14), are other less well-defined cases for which a specific 
treatment cannot so accurately be recommended. 

So far the cases cited have been essentially of such nature as could be 
directed towards improvement by observation of behavior without intro- 
spection. A large group of juvenile offenses, however, need subjective 
analysis, sponsored by a psychologist. Frequently in the mind of the 
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offender impulses to steal and sex ideation or sex delinquency have become 
firmly associated. To effect a dissociation of the two careful exploration 
is necessary. Such analysis generally proves that sex habits and theft 
habits have been acquired from the same source at the same time, but the 
young offender is not conscious of this. With a child of superior intelli- 
gence simply the demonstration of the relation of his various delinquencies 
is of great help in the dissolution of the old habits. In any case it is neces- 
sary to know the ‘‘child’s own story,’’ as the Foundation calls the probing 
of memory. Often (Cases 5 and 16) the mental stress of the offender has 
continued over a long period, and the relief contributed by analysis and 
exploration is enough to release energies which will contribute to the 
renewal of the strength of earlier good habits. Another variety of associa- 
tion (Case 20) is that which is based on affection and prestige. 

After studying these cases there can be no doubt that psychology is 
practically assisting in solving the problems of social work, or that such 
eases after study are invaluable to students of personality and social 
behavior because of the evidence they yield of the close association of 
personality and social success, and of the precedence which they assist in 


establishing in social therapy. 
Ava L. GouLp. 


Tue Sout or a Cunp. By Edwin Bjorkman. New York. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1922. Pp. 322. 

Gates or Lire. By Edwin Bjérkman. New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1923. Pp. 384. 

An only son, born of intelligent middle-class parents in a congested part 
of the city of Stockholm, develops into an extremely sensitive youth whose 
reactions to life about him are at times distinctly morbid in their intensity 
and direction. The first volume is an exceedingly vivid account of the 
abnormal development of the boy’s character resulting from misguided 
efforts of his parents and teachers to ‘‘make a man of him.’’ The second 
volume is a somewhat less interesting although none the less frank account 
of the youth’s own efforts to overcome the handicaps developed by his early 
training and to ‘‘make a man of himself.’’ 

The author apparently plans to publish a third volume in which the 
boy actually breaks his fetters and wins the manhood for which he is seek- 
ing. Such a volume, however, will probably be similar to dozens of other 
novels that may be found in almost any library. ‘‘The Soul of a Child’’ 
is quite different from the ordinary story and so true to life that only the 
most prudish readers will fail to profit by its perusal. One reads the 
second volume chiefly because he has become interested in the welfare of 
Keith Wellander, although it is perhaps just as frank and sincere as the 
first volume. 

The author of this story is clearly an intelligent student of human 
psychology, although the reviewer noted but two direct allusions to psycho- 
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logical theories. The entire first volume is a portrayal of the twisted 
development of a youthful character under the influence of repressed 
natural desires and interests. This interesting narrative would be an 
excellent and easily read introduction to the study of scientific theories 
regarding the redirection and sublimation of native tendencies and instincts. 
The matter of fact manner in which sex experiences are given their rightful 
share of responsibility for the development of the child’s character gives 
these volumes a distinctive place in popular literature. 


M. R. Trasve. 


Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


PsycHOLOGYy For StupENts or Epucation. By Arthur I. Gates, Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
New York. The Macmillan Company, 1923. Pp. xvi+ 489. Price 
$2.50. 


‘This book has been written to meet the needs of students of education 
who are seeking from psychology the facts and principles that have a bear- 
ing upon their problems.’’ The book is a step in this direction, and will be 
found of practical use as a textbook for those elementary students of edu- 
cation who have the time and energy to study only some of the phases of 
psychology which bear directly upon their business. Additional courses in 
psychology, however, should be prescribed for those students who hope to 


understand the scientific basis of education and who expect to think broadly 
in their field. Technical work in education also requires some intimate 
knowledge of experimental psychology, which would not be furnished by 
merely studying this or any other textbook. 

‘**Psychology undertakes to analyze the situations which the world 
affords and the reactions that human beings make to them. In addition, 
our task is to account for the one in terms of the other. . . . What, in 
general, are the important facts concerning human reactions as we find 
them in the various situations of life? This is, broadly stated, the question 
which psychology attempts to answer’’ (p. 27). The theories and facts of 
psychology which seem to the author to have the most important bearing 
on education are presented in four main divisions: (1) bodily organs upon 
which human behavior depends, (2) man’s unlearned activities, (3) learning 
and its various applications, and (4) individual differences. 

The nervous system is very carelessly treated in a chapter on ‘‘the con- 
necting mechanism’”’ (pp. 45-65) : the discussion of the three-level hypoth- 
esis is very inaccurate, and apparently of little pedagogical value; the 
term ‘‘mid-brain’’ is very loosely used; and the all-or-none law is not even 
mentioned,—there is an average of at least two mistakes to the page. The 
“‘localization of conscious functions’’ is discussed with muscles and glands 
in a chapter on ‘‘the reacting mechanisms.’’ The chapter following this 
one takes up ‘‘conscious states and processes’’ in a more detailed fashion. 
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The value of this material on consciousness ‘‘for students of education’’ is 
a matter of opinion. Furthermore, the dualism is unhealthy, and the various 
references to the ‘‘mind’’ only cloud the issues. 

The chapter on ‘‘the origin, development and general characteristics of 
instinetive activity’’ shows a clear grasp of various biological questions, 
which are related to psychology, a subject which is given too little attention 
and space in most psychology textbooks. This chapter would have been 
more complete, however, if the author had committed himself on the ques- 
tions of teleology and vitalism, and had taken a more definite stand on 
‘‘mechanical psychology.’’ The reviewer does not believe there are any 
such instincts as overcoming obstructions, mastery, fighting, submission, 
collecting and hoarding, parental behavior, mating behavior, gregarious- 
ness, desire for social approval and avoidance of scorn. These tendencies 
differ too much in different people, and child psychology is now demon- 
strating how such habits are acquired. Professor Gates is for the most 
part interested in specific reaction tendencies, but he turns his back on this 
wholesome principle in the matters of ‘‘instinct’’ and ‘‘mind,’’ as well as 
in that perverse hypothesis of ‘‘native satisfiers and annoyers’’ (pp. 149- 
154). The author states that ‘‘when an instinct is ready to act, for it to 
act is satisfying’’ and ‘‘for it not to act is annoying’’ (p. 153). The 
instinet is apparently endowed with human qualities. The reviewer is 
inclined to believe that if the nervous path is open the reaction-are will 
function, and if the route is not open the reaction-are will not function. 
In the same way, we might suggest, a rock will fall to the ground if it is 
not supported, and it will not fall to the ground if it is supported. A con- 
cept of ‘‘readiness to fall’’ on the part of this rock would be anthropomor- 
phie. It is exactly the same with all of the specific reaction tendencies of 
the human organism. 

More space should have been given to child psychology, especially in its 
developmental aspects; and surely some reference should have been made 
to Watson’s baby-rabbit-fear experiment in the chapter on the emotions. 
Although the author makes an artificial connection between instinct and 
psychoanalysis, his description of the Freudian mechanisms (pp. 185-199) 
probably constitutes the most useful short reference on this subject for 
students of general psychology. Professor Gates is somewhat inconsistent 
in the chapter on ‘‘the laws of learning’’ (pp. 207-237), as anyone must 
necessarily be who attempts to reduce the conditioned reaction to the ‘‘law 
of use.’’ The reviewer is of the opinion that the mere exercise of a specific 
function never improves it. The ‘‘law of exercise’’ is not true in physics 
and chemistry, and we know of no reason at all for postulating it in neurol- 
ogy, physiology, or psychology. If a subject is asked simply to name some 
nonsense syllables as they appear in an exposure apparatus, he may con- 
tinue this ‘‘exercise’’ indefinitely without learning the list; but according 
to the ‘‘law’’ of exercise he should learn the list by simply repeating it. 
Experience shows that some other process is necessary; the subject must 
“‘attempt to learn’’ the series in a given order. Additional factors must 
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influence the specific reaction-arcs. It is possible to read aloud or copy on 
a typewriter without learning very much of the material covered. The 
fear of snakes is not necessarily increased by practice; handwriting becomes 
poorer with age; and we also become ‘‘negatively adapted’’ to many 
stimuli the presence of which at an earlier age would have caused overt 
responses. Many of our fears and aversions are easily broken down with 
**exercise.’’ The reviewer is also of the opinion that failure to exercise a 
bond is not in itself a cause of the decrease in strength of the connection. 
The reaction-ares are influenced by outside factors. The activity of a 
response-are is sometimes strengthened and sometimes weakened along with 
the lack of exercise. An analogous case is found in an electric current 
passing along a wire, or water running through a pipe. Use does not 
ordinarily help the activity, and disuse does not ordinarily injure it. 
When the route or path is altered some other activity is generally operating 
in addition to the mere passage of the electricity through the wire or the 
water through the pipe. 

In the chapter on ‘‘the laws of learning’’ especially, numerous appeals 
are made to the conditioned reaction principle in a somewhat grudging 
manner, but the term ‘‘conditioned reaction’’ is not to be found in the 
book. The discussion of the ‘‘law of effect’’ (satisfyingness and annoying- 
ness conceived as substantive faculties exerting an influence on behavior, 
selecting the ‘‘successful’’ responses, etc.) should have been left out of the 
chapter and also out of the book. Following Thorndike, the author defines 
a satisfying state of affairs as one which the animal does nothing to avoid, 
and an annoying state of affairs is defined as one which the animal avoids 
or changes (p. 151). But the ‘‘law’’ of effect is stated as follows: ‘‘The 
individual tends to repeat and learn quickly those reactions which are accom- 
panied or followed by a satisfying state of affairs. The indwidual tends 
not to repeat or learn quickly those reactions which are accompanied or 
followed by an annoying state of affairs’ (p. 230). The satisfying or 
annoying state of affairs is said to act as a selecting agency, determining 
which connections are acquired and eliminated. If now we recall the 
author’s definition of annoyingness, together with his statement of the 
“‘law of effect,’’ it is evident that when he says, in speaking of Triplett’s 
perch experiment, that the perch avoids the glass because the bump on his 
nose is annoying (pp. 231, 232), Professor Gates is only saying in effect 
that the perch avoids the glass because the perch avoids the glass. He 
admits that if stimulus A and reaction A’ are repeated several times with 
stimulus B and reaction B’, that reaction B’ may become associated with 
stimulus A; but no attempt is made to explain why reaction A’ is aot also 
associated with stimulus B. The explanation of the manner in which 
associations are formed is far from satisfactory. His general confusion on 
these matters may be further emphasized by the following sentence: 
‘*Really, there is no very good or ultimate reason why we prefer some 
things or conditions to others’’ (p. 150). If by this statement the author 
means that some things happen without cause, ‘‘cause’’ being used in the 
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temporal sense, then the statement is incorrect. Mechanism would go a 
long way toward clearing up the author’s views on association and learning. 

The last half of the book deals with certain aspects of learning, problem 
solving, transfer of training, hygiene, and individual differences. The 
material here is well organized, the illustrations are carefully selected, the 
style is clear, and the exposition is of the first class. The ‘‘practical sug- 
gestions,’’ the numerous illustrations from the school room, however, and 
the material on statistics, make one wonder whether the book deals solely 
with psychology. But if the author is slightly confused as to the field 
which psychology covers, it can be said that he only shares the fault with 
others. 

Huusry Cason. 


OvTLINE oF PsycHoLoey. By William McDougall, Professor of Psychology 
in Harvard College. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 
Pp. xvi + 456. Price $2.50. 

This book is ‘‘an endeavor to carry to its logical conclusion . . a 
main theme of the psychological writings of Messrs. James Ward, F. H. 
Bradley, Dawes Hicks, and G. F. Stout’’ (x-xi). It ‘‘is simplified by con- 
sistent adhesion to a single point of view, that of the purposive psychology”’, 
and expresses radical dissent from mechanistic treatments, whether the 
mosaic psychology of structuralism or that ‘‘most misshapen and beggarly 
dwarf, namely, ‘behaviorism’’’ (ix). And the issues are fully joined. 

Of structuralism on the one hand, McDougall says, ‘‘very many psy- 
chologists have fallen into the way of speaking of consciousness (%.¢., of the 
act of thinking of things) as though it were a stuff. Then, on contemplating 
this stuff, it appears obvious that it is not a simple stuff of uniform tex- 
ture, but rather highly complex and variegated; more like a mosaic or a 
piece of tapestry than a uniform white sheet. Moreover, it appears like a 
stuff that perpetually changes, as though an endless strip of tapestry were 
drawn aleng before our eyes. Therefore, proceeding to analyze this stuff, 
they seem to themselves to discover that it is a mosaic, made up of small 
pieces of stuff; and they then set themselves to find the smallest particles, 
the irreducible elements or atoms, of this stuff’’ (p. 17). And through the 
latter half of the book the reader is frequently reminded of the inadequacy 
not only of the ‘‘mosaic’’ conception of the mind but also of the ‘‘idea’’ 
as a legitimate and useful term. Ideas, it seems, are misleading, for they 
connote a static treatment of the mind. Yet the elaboration by the idea 
psychologists of distinctions between and articulations of the vast number 
of ‘‘ideas’’ in the mind is only equalled by the author’s own use of cog- 
nitive dispositions. ‘‘For every object which the subject can think of, 
he must possess a corresponding cognitive disposition, innate or acquired ; 

the cognitive disposition is a lock which can be turned by a key of 
appropriate pattern, and the key which is operative in perception is the 
qualitative, the temporal, or the spatial pattern of the complex sense- 
impression’’ (p. 247). ‘‘If we apply this way of thinking to the whole of 
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the cognitive structure of a well-developed and well-organized mind, we 
see that it approximates to a microcosm which mirrors the macrocosm, the 
world in which it lives and about which it thinks. The perfectly developed 
and organized mind would have a cognitive disposition for every individual 
object and for every species, genus, and class of objects; and these would 
not be a mere unorganized crowd of dispositions, but would be related in a 
perfectly definite treelike system; the relations between the parts of the 
system would correspond to the actual relations between all the objects and 
classes of objects which the subject was capable of recognizing or in any 
way thinking of’’ (p. 263). By this substitution of cognitive dispositions 
for the old ideas, McDougall has gained by some indication of a dynamic or 
active (he would say, purposive) emphasis but he has not gained freedom 
from the conception of the mind as densely populated with a feudal 
hierarchy. 

With behaviorism the author seems even more impatient. ‘‘In these 
days the young student of psychology swears by ‘conditioned reflexes’ and 
is apt to regard the term as the key to most of the riddles of the universe, 
or at least as the master key of human fate! Having grasped this master 
principle, he feels, and in some quarters he is encouraged to feel, that he 
need no longer rack his brains over the traditional puzzles of psychology. 
For it has become clear to him that love, honor and duty, faith, hope and 
charity, reason, will and moral effort, are merely so many names by which 
we denote as many varieties of ‘conditioned reflex,’ of somewhat complicated 
pattern no doubt, but not essentially different from the scratch-reflex of 
the dog’s hind-leg’’ (pp. 25-26). The attack upon the behaviorist, then, 
bears less directly upon his renunciation of the introspective method and 
more upon the conception of human behavior as analyzable into reflexes. 
This is attacked mainly by a deliberate general appeal to common sense and 
feeling, as in the quotation just given; but the psychologist is interested 
also by his more specific examination of reflexes. After describing the 
Marks of Behavior, a list somewhat longer than that that appeared in his 
‘*Introduction to Social Psychology’’, McDougall proceeds to show (pp. 
53-56) that ‘‘the reflex’’ lacks all these marks, and hence is an inadequate 
basis. Examination of the arguments, however, brings to light the fact 
that he is indeed speaking of ‘‘the reflex’’ and that the complication of one 
reflex by another, their interrelations as facilitating and inhibiting, and 
above all the modifiability of original patterns by such phenomena as that 
of conditioning and thus the organization of new patterns in learning—all 
this is either overlooked or discounted. Now, if behaviorism makes its 
attempt to explain human nature not in terms of the nature of the isolated 
reflex, but in terms of the interrelations between reflexes—in all their dif- 
ferent degrees of integration—then the present criticism of it seems inade- 
quate. The phenomena of conditioning, by the way, is thrown out of 
court because it has not been demonstrated on decerebrate animals: appa- 
rently the cerebrum is the abiding place for something more and other 
than higher integrations and integration-possibilities of reflex patterns. 
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For the structuralist’s static idea and the behaviorist’s reflex McDougall 
substitutes the instinct as the unit of discourse, emphasizing its purposive 
character. Through a succession of chapters he traces the evolution of 
behavior through Lower Animals, Insects, Vertebrates, Mammals and Man, 
and bases thereon a descriptive and imaginative picture of the life of the 
Natural Man. The enumeration of the instincts resembles that found in 
his earlier work and the conception of instincts is much the same. They 
are separate springs of energy and motive power, and McDougall is at 
pains to tell his critics that in using the term ‘‘an instinct’’ he is 
‘‘not . . . merely using a circumlocution for the expression ‘that is 
instinetive behavior’’’ (p. 105). Indeed, he compares the present dif- 
ferences of opinion on instincts to an earlier difference of opinion among 
chemists as to the correct list of chemical elements (p. 175). 

The motive of the whole book, particularly of its many polemic pages, is 
clear. ‘‘Let the beginner in psychology who hesitates at the brink of the 
slope that leads to materialism and a rigid determinism .. . turn and 
look upward, and he will see the serene figures of Charles Darwin and 
Newton and Faraday, of Herman Lotze, of Leibnitz and Plato and Words- 
worth, and of all the great poets, an august company of great men who 
refused to ‘lay the intellect to rest upon a pillow of obscure ideas,’ whose 
voices still ring down the ages, insisting that Man is more than mechanism 
and may yet be master of his fate’’ (pp. 29-30). This animistic reluctance 
to accept the mechanistic method of description of phenomena seems by the 
reviewer to be built upon two fallacies. The first is that analysis of a 
complex phenomenon tends to destroy that phenomenon as a complex, 
and that different levels of description (in terms of elements and in terms 
of compounds of those elements) are impossible on a common mechanistic 
basis. Compare, however, physics and engineering or chemistry and physi- 
ology. The second fallacy is that mechanism if accepted as the method of 
natural science must be accepted as the final word in all things. But the 
zoologist who eats his broiled steak as steak and not as muscle tissue with 
its anatomical associations, and the physicist who listens to the symphony 
as music and not as air vibrations of varying frequencies, are living refuta- 
tions of the fallacy that a scientific method of analyzing facts dictates to 
other realms of human values. Just so, purposiveness in human life is not 
necessarily destroyed by a mechanistic psychology whether of the 
introspective or the objective sort. 

Many interesting points of treatment occur throughout the book, of 
which only a few can be mentioned. Sympathy is indicated with the 
gestalt theory of perception (p. 240); meaning ‘‘consists of neither sen- 
sory nor imaginal qualities’’ but must be described ‘‘in terms of the 
object that we mean’’ (pp. 252-253); the reémphasis upon the cognitive, 
conative, and affective as distinct aspects of all mental processes (p. 266) ; 
evidences against the movement theory of thinking by reference to the 
experiment of inwardly repeating a familiar verse while rapidly counting 
aloud, and to the ability of a musician to imagine a performance of a score 
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in all its rich complexity though incapable of singing more than mere frag- 
ments (pp. 289-290); a criticism of the ideamotor theory without any 
reference to Thorndike’s effective work (p. 291); ete. MeDougall’s hand- 
ling of Emotion, Derived Emotions, Temperament, Moods, Sentiments, and 
Character, in the last chapters, are welcome as amplification of his treatment 
of these topics in an earlier work. 

The book is throughout of great interest, combining clarity and straight- 
forward sincerity with the presentation of views refreshingly at variance 
with those of most living American psychologists. 

Professor McDougall is planning to issue a second volume (referred to 
as Part II) in which the general principles laid down in this volume are to 
be invoked for the interpretation of phenomena in abnormal psychology. 


J. F. DasuHre.. 


Tue Psycuic Hearn or Jesus. By Walter E. Bundy. New York. The 
Maemillan Co., 1922. Pp. xvi plus 299. 

The presentation of Jesus as an insane person (epileptic, paranoiac, 
ecstatic) is a recent outcome of the insatiable curiosity shown for the 
founder of the Christian Religion. The author of this book, a student and 
teacher of the Bible, summarizes the pathographic literature and attempts 
to determine the degree of its correctness. 

After a chapter upon ‘‘The Earlier Stages of the Problem,’’ six works, 
the oldest of which is twenty years old, are reviewed: War Jesus Ekstatiker?, 
by Oskar Holtzmann; Jesus: Eine vergleichende psychopathologische 
Studie, by Emil Rasmussen; Jesus Christus von Standpunkte des Psychi- 
aters, by Dr. de Loosten, a pseudonym for Dr. Georg Lomer; Religion and 
Civilization: the conclusions of a Psychiatrist, by William Hirsch; La 
Folie de Jésus, by Dr. C. Binet-Sanglé; and Die Gemuetsart Jesu, by 
Julius Baumann. 

The incidents in the life of Jesus and the traits of character that have 
been regarded as symptoms of insanity are mainly: his hallucinations (at 
the Baptism, in the Desert during the Temptation, at the Transfiguration, 
at Gethsemane); certain violent and, it is said, senseless acts (the cursing 
of the fig tree, the cleansing of the Temple) ; his indifference to his family 
and to the sex relation; and, most of all, his assumption of the réle of 
Messiah and his consequent extravagant egocentric attitude. 

The argument in rebuttal offered by the author is threefold: (1) The 
sifting of the sources upon which the judgment of insanity is based. First 
of all and in agreement with modern scholarship, the Fourth Gospel must 
be rejected. That Gospel puts in the mouth of Jesus convictions and con- 
fessions that were those of early Christians and not necessarily his own. 
Secondly, the Johannine and other apocryphal elements in the synoptic 
Gospels must be eliminated. When that is done, the foundations upon 
which the authors mentioned rest their case crumble to almost nothing. 
(2) In order to be understood correctly, the apparently incriminating 
words and actions of Jesus must be placed in their historical setting. In 
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several instances they then cease to appear abnormal or at least they lose 
much of their virulence. The belief of Jesus in his Messiahship assumes, 
for instance, a different cast when it is realized that the expectation of a 
Messiah was prevalent at the time and that, therefore, a belief which to-day 
might be regarded as a sign of insane credulity could then be entertained 
by sound minds. (3) One cannot, from a few hallucinations or from 
detached and incomplete reports of other events, infer epilepsy or 
paranoia. In order to do so safely, one should be able to follow the devel- 
opmental course of the hallucinations or delusions and to relate them tw 
the general situation and behavior of the individual. Jesus suffered a 
number of hallucinations but that in itself does not constitute insanity. 
They did not dominate or even materially influence his life. 

The argumentation of the author carries conviction: when the sources 
have been sifted and the remaining evidences placed in a setting belonging 
to them, that which remains is entirely insufficient to substantiate the 
diagnosis of either epilepsy or paranoia. 

JaMEs H. Levusa. 
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